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N° savage tribe of antiquity or of the remot- 

est jungles of the world but has used paint 
in some form, first as personal adornment and 
later as a decoration for cherished possessions! 


The Egyptians along the ancient Nile knew 
paint as early as 8,000 years B. C. 


Today — whatever you need — Glass, Paint 
Varnish, Lacquer or Brushes—the Pittsburg h . 
Plate Glass Company, with its icine 
distribution, has a product that exactly fills 
your requirements. Sold by quality dealers — 
— used by exacting painters. 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS Co. 


Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Factories, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 





HOSTS, witches, and a generally 
eerie atmosphere surround this Hal- 
ites I Number with a soe of its own. 
The cover design, Mrs. Freeman’s har- 
rowing haunted house, the discussion of 
ghosts in literature, and the charming 
October nature essay are sign-posts point- 
ing to All-Souls ~, 
Oo 


ISS STORM, author of “When the 

Oaks Wear Damson,” is a news- 
paper woman of long experience on the 
New York Evening Post and other jour- 
nals, a poet of parts, and a devoted stu- 
dent of the —— of Nature. 


HE debate on Labor Injunctions 

(pages 16 and 17) is the second of 
the SCHOLASTIC’S debate series for 
the present year. Social science teachers 
and debate coaches have been enthusiastic 
over the SCHOLASTIC debates because 
they are first-hand, original discussions of 
significant public questions. They are 
never mere es from debate man- 
uals which may be consulted in any li- 
brary, and many of them are on subjects 
which have never previously been out- 
lined in print. The next debate will be 
published in the December 10th issue, 
and the subject will be announced in ad- 
vance. - 


HE “Name Me” Contest is still 

arousing unprecedented interest (see 
page 26). Attention is also called to the 
announcement of prizes in the First Na- 
tional Pictures Contest (page 25). Teach- 
ers and students are exhorted to remem- 
ber that the Tabloid Book Reviews, 
Favorite Character in Fiction, and Poetry 
Corner offer splendid opportunities for 
aspiring young — 


UT four and a half months remain 

before the closing date of the Schol- 
astic Awards of 1928. Every reader 
should be at work now on material for 
the larger contests. The pamphlet of 
“Rules and Information” is ready and 
will be sent free on request to anyone. 
In the annual Student-Written Number 
to be published April 28 there will be 
the usual array of minor divisions in ad- 
dition to the major awards. A complete 
announcement of these divisions will be 
published before —- 


HE next issue (November 12) will 

offer a feast of good things: a story 
by Wilbur Daniel Steele; the first of a 
series of articles on the High School 
Orchestra; another instalment of the 
Creative Youth Club; a Community Proj- 
ect on Rural Life; the Movie column and 
the Tabloid Book Review Department. 
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The New Detroit Institute of Arts 


ITHIN the month the dedication of the Detroit In- 

stitute of Arts emphasized the degree of progress in 
America’s attitude towards museums since the foundation of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Arts at Philadelphia about 
120 years ago. The Detroit Institute of Arts, one of the 
most imposing art structures in the world, erected at a cost 
of four millions of dollars, is “dedicated by the people of 
Detroit to the knowledge and enjoyment of art,” as it well 
should be, since the building of the museum was financed 
by the city from general taxation. 

Clyde H. Burroughs, secretary of the Detroit Institute of 
Arts, says that “the enjoyment of the visitor has therefore 
been uppermost. How to get the visitor to approach 
an art museum in the pursuit of pleasure, in the same atti- 
tude of mind that he would go to the theatre or to an or- 
chestral performance has been the aim kept constantly in 
mind.” 

Mr. Burroughs credits the director, Dr. W. R. Valentiner, 
with the “arrangement of the collections on one main 
museum floor in a series of period rooms.” “The creation of 
breath-taking vistas and architecturally correct interiors,” 
stated Mr. Burroughs, “has been given equal consideration 
with the exhibition of the specimen itself . . . . The chang- 


ing design of the rooms themselves, the opening up of beau 
tiful views as one passes from one century or country into 
that of another, gives such infinite variety to the sensation 
of the visitor that his interest remains fresh and unflagging.” 

The European section of the Detroit museum has seven: 
teen rooms and represents European art of the nineteenth 
century, English art of the eighteenth century, French art in 
the style of Louis XV, Dutch art of the seventeenth century, 
and Northern Baroque style containing Flemish, French and 
German art of the seventeenth century, the Southern Baroque 
Room containing the late Italian and Spanish art, and three 
rooms centering about the phases of the Italian Renaissance. 
Then there are other phases of European art such as the 
Early Christian Room, the Gothic Hall, and the primitives 


_ of the northern European countries. 


The American section represents contemporary painting, 
sculpture, and handicrafts,and then decade by decade all the 
way back to Colonial art. The more exotic arts are shown 
in examples from Persia and India and from China and 
Japan, as well as Egyptian, Roman and Greek antiquities. 

The Detroit Institute of Arts likewise has made provi 
sion for an extensive educational program for the public and 
for the more limited field of special scholars, 
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The Lost Ghost 


By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


work beside the window, looked out and saw 

Mrs. Rhoda Meserve coming down the street. 
She rose hurriedly, ran into the cold parlor and brought 
out one of the best rocking-chairs. She was just in time, 
after drawing it up beside the opposite window, to greet 
her friend at the door. 

“Good-afternoon,” said she. “I declare, I’m real glad 
to see you. I’ve been alone all day. John went to the city 
this morning. I thought of coming over to your house 
this afternoon, but I couldn’t bring my sewing very 
well. I am putting the ruffles on my new black dress 
skirt.” 

Mrs. Meserve settled herself in the parlor rocking- 
chair, while Mrs. Emerson carried her shawl and hat 
into the little adjoining bedroom. When she returned 
Mrs. Meserve was rocking peacefully and was already 
at work hooking blue wool in and out. 

“Well, that’s pretty work,” said Mrs. Emerson, sit- 
ting down at the opposite window and taking up her 
dress skirt. 

“Yes, it is real pretty work. I just love to crochet.” 

The two women rocked and sewed and crocheted in 
silence for two or three minutes. 

“Well, what’s the news?” said 


M* JOHN EMERSON, sitting with her needle- 


“Yes, it’s the handsomest house in town, but “4 


“Oh, Simon said they told him about that and he 
just laughed. Said he wasn’t afraid and neither was 
his wife and sister. Said he’d risk the ghosts rather 
than little tucked-up sleeping-rooms without any sun, 
like they’ve had in the Dayton house.” 

“Oh, well, said Mrs. Emerson, “It is a beautiful 
house, and maybe there isn’t anything in those stories.” 

“Nothing in creation would hire me to go into a 
house that I’d ever heard a word against of that kind,” 
declared Mrs. Meserve with emphasis. “I’ve seen 
enough of haunted houses to last me as long as I live.” 

Mrs. Emerson’s face acquired the expression of a 
hunting hound. 

“Have you?” she asked in an intense whisper. 

“Yes, before I was married; when I was quite a girl.” 

Mrs. Meserve hooked up another loop of blue wool. 
Then she began: 

“Of course, I ain’t going to say positively that I be- 
lieve or disbelieve in ghosts, but all I tell you is what 
I saw. It happened before I was married, when I was a 
girl and lived in East Wilmington. It was the first year 
I lived there. You know my family all died five years 
before that. I told you.” 

Mrs. Emerson nodded. 





Mrs. Emerson presently. 

“Well, I have got some news,” 
said Mrs. Meserve. “Simon came 
home with it this noon. The old 
Sargent place is let.” 

Mrs. Emerson dropped her sew- 
ing and stared. 

“Who to?” 


“Why, some folks from Boston. 
The man has got considerable 
property. He’s got a wife and his 
unmarried sister in the family. 
The sister’s got money, too. He 
does business in Boston. You know 
the old Sargent house is a splen- 
did place.” 
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The youngest of the New England 
ghosts, about whom Mary Wilkins 
Freeman writes with so much dra- 
matic intensity, is the center of interest 
in “The Lost Ghost.” 

Few of the stories told around the 
Hallowe'en fire will equal this in 
creepy thrills. Setting aside its super- 
natural element, the story contains an 
abundance of skillful characterization 
of interesting New England types. 

Taken from Mrs. Freeman’s book, 
“The Wind in the Rosebush, and 
Other Stories of the Supernatural,” it 
is reprinted here through special ar- 
rangement with Harper and Brothers, 
authorized publishers. 








“Well, I went there to teach 
school, and I went to board with 
a Mrs. Amelia Dennison and her 
sister, Mrs. Bird. Abby, her name 
was ; Abby Bird. She was a widow; 
she had never had any children. 
She had a little money—Mrs. Den- 
nison didn’t have any—and she 
had come to East Wilmington and 
bought the house they lived in. It 
was a real pretty house, though it 
was very old and run down. It had 
cost Mrs. Bird a good deal to put 
it in order. I guess that was the 
reason they took me to board. I 
thought I was pretty lucky to get 
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in there. I had a nice room, big and sunny, and fur- 
nished pretty, the paper and paint all new, and every- 
thing as neat as wax. I had been there about three 
weeks before I found it out. I went there in September. 
I begun my school the first Monday. I remember it was 
a real cold fall; there was a frost the middle of Sep- 
tember, and I had to put on my winter coat. I re- 
member when I came home that night (let me see, I 
began school on a Monday, and that was two weeks 
from next Thursday), I took off my coat downstairs 
and laid it on the table in the front entry. It was a real 
nice coat, heavy black broadcloth trimmed with fur; 
I had had it the winter before. 

“Well, though it was hardly the middle of Septem- 
ber, it was a real cold night. There was a fire in my 
little wood-stove. Mrs. Bird made it, I know. She was 
a real motherly sort of woman; she always seemed to 
be the happiest when she was doing something to make 
other folks happy and comfortable. 

“Well, that night I sat down beside my nice little 
fire and ate an apple. There was a plate of nice early 
apples on my table. Mrs. Bird put them there. I was 
having a beautiful time, and thinking how lucky I was 
to have got board in such a place with such nice folks, 
when I heard a queer little sound at my door. It was 
such a little hesitating sort of sound that it sounded 
more like a fumble than a knock, as if some one very 
timid, with very little hands, was feeling along the door, 
not quite daring to knock. I said, ‘Come in.’ 

“But nobody came in, and then presently I heard 
the knock again. Then I got up and opened the door, 
thinking it was very queer, and I had a frightened 
feeling without knowing why. 

“Well, I opened the door, and the first thing I no- 
ticed was a draught of cold air, as if the front door 
downstairs was open, but there was a strange close 
smell about the cold draught. It smelled more like a 
cellar that had been shut up for years, than out-of- 
doors. Then I saw something. I saw my coat first; the 
thing that held it was so small that I couldn’t see much 
of anything else. Then I saw a little white face with 
eyes so scared and wistful that they seemed as if they 
might eat a hole in anybody’s heart. It was a dreadful 
little face, with something about it which made it dif- 
ferent from any other face on earth, but it was so piti- 
ful that somehow it did away a good deal with the 
dreadfulness. And there were two little hands, spotted 
purple with the cold, holding up my winter coat, and 
a strange little far-away voice said, ‘I want my mother.’ 

“*For Heaven’s sake,’ I said, ‘who are you?” 

“Then the little voice said again, ‘I want my mother.’ 

‘All the time I could smell the cold and I saw that 
it was about the child; that cold was clinging to her as 
if she had come out of some deadly cold place. Well, 
I took my coat, I did not know what else to do, and the 
cold was clinging to that. It was as cold as if it had 
come off ice. When I had the coat I could see the child 
more plainly. She was dressed in one little white gar- 
ment. I could see dimly through it her little thin body 
mottled purple with cold. Her face did not look so cold; 
that was a clear waxen white. Her hair was dark, but it 
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looked as if it might be dark only because it was so 
damp, almost wet, and might really be light hair. It 
clung very close to her forehead, which was round and 
white. She would have been very beautiful if she had 
not been so dreadful. 

“Then she went away. She did not seem to run or 
walk like other children. She flitted, like one of those 
little filmy white butterflies, that don’t seem like real 
ones, they are so light, and move as if they had no 
weight. 

“Well, I thought for a moment I should faint away. 
The room got dark and I heard a singing in my ears. 
Then I stood in my door, and called first Mrs. Bird 
and then Mrs. Dennison. It seemed to me I should go 
mad if I didn’t see somebody or something like other 
folks on the face of the earth. I thought I should never 
make anybody hear, but I could hear them stepping 
about downstairs, and I could smell biscuits baking for 
supper. Somehow the smell of those biscuits seemed the 
only natural thing left to keep me in my right mind. 
Finally I heard the entry door open and Mrs. Bird 
called back: 

“ ‘What is it? Did you call, Miss Arms?’ 

** ‘Come up here; come up here as quick as you can, 
both of you,’ I screamed out; ‘Quick, quick, quick !’ 

“T heard Mrs. Bird tell Mrs. Dennison: ‘Come quick, 
Amelia, something is the matter in Miss Arms’ room.’ 
It struck me even then that she expressed herself rather 
queerly, and it struck me as very queer, indeed, when 
they both got upstairs and I saw that they knew what 
had happened. 

“ ‘What is it, dear?’ asked Mrs. Bird, and her pretty, 
loving voice had a strained sound. 

“*For Heaven’s sake,’ says I, and I never spoke so 
before—‘for Heaven’s sake, what was it brought my 
coat upstairs?’ 

“What was it like?’ asked Mrs. Dennison in a sort 
of failing voice, and she looked at her sister and her 
sister looked back at her. 

“It was a child I have never seen here before. It 
looked like a child,’ says I, “but I never saw a child so 
dreadful, and it had on a nightgown, and said she 
wanted her mother. Who was it? What was it?’ 

“T thought for a minute Mrs. Dennison was going to 
faint, but Mrs. Bird hung onto her and rubbed her 
hands, and whispered in her ear (she had the cooingest 
kind of voice), and I ran and got her a glass of cold 
water. I tell you it took considerable courage to go 
downstairs alone, but they had set a lamp on the entry 
table so I could see. I don’t believe I could have 
spunked up enough to have gone downstairs in the dark, 
thinking every second that child might be close to me. 
The lamp and the smell of the biscuits baking secmed 
to sort of keep my courage up, but I tell you I didn’t 


‘ waste much time going down those stairs, and out into 


the kitchen for a glass of water. I pumped as if the 
house was afire, and I grabbed the first thing I came 
across in the shape of tumbler—it was a painted one 
that Mrs. Dennison’s Sunday-school class gave her, and 
it was meant for a flower vase. 

“Well, I filled it and I ran (Continued on Page 13) 
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Ghosts as Raw Material 


By Jeanette Jena 


HOST stories are of an ancient and 

honorable ancestry. Whispered 
around primitive campfires in ages long 
past, bartered about the coffee houses 
and bazaars of the romantic Orient, har- 
rowing the listeners in great drafty 
halls of medieval castles or on 
the wild Celtic moors, they 
have come down to us—a great 
company of weird and eerie 
tales to chill the blood of com- 
mon man. 

Inextricably mingled with 
these spectral narratives is that 
large body of folk-lore, dealing 
with good and evil spirits, 
which every living race has so 
richly inherited from its fore- 
fathers. Greek, Teutonic, Cel- 
tic, Arabic, each has its own 
group of legends, formed and 
modified in accordance with the 
type of society which produced 
them. 

The very names of these 
native demons suggest their 
hunting grounds! Where but in 
Ireland or some other Celtic 
country would one meet a ban- 
shee or a phooka, a shefro, a 
leprechaun, or a merrow? More 
familiar to the Teutonic races 
and reminiscent of the tales of 
the brothers Grimm are the 
giants and the trolls, the gob- 
lins, the ogres and the gnomes. 
Straight from the East—and 
out of the Arabian nights, as 
well—are the harpies, the 
sheitans, the genii, and the 
peris. 

Primitive man was unable to conceive 
of a natural cause for an event. When 
he saw the sun rise and ripen his crops, 
or floods destroy his harvest, or light- 
ning and fire burn his forests, he took 
it for granted that some form of man 
(the only causative agent he knew) had 
been responsible. Good spirits brought 
plentiful harvests and successful hunt- 
ing; evil spirits worked destruction 
with flood and famine. Hungry as he 
so often was himself, he pictured his 
gods as hungry, and it was to appease 
this hunger that sacrifices of food were 
made on his altars. It was natural, too, 
that from this conception should arise 
the weird tales of vampires and ghouls 
who fed on human flesh. Likewise, fire 
was worshiped as a very powerful god 


and Aladdin’s genie of the lamp is a 
survival of this concept. Many of the 
old English Hallowe’en customs which 
have to do with candles and torchlight 
processions derive from this source. 
Night seemed the natural time for 


EVERY RACE HAS ITS GHOSTS 


This terrifying face on a Japanese Lantern represents the 
shade of a Japanese woman who returned to plague her 
murderer—a custom familiar to students of Oriental 


superstition. 


evil spirits to work their havoc. It was 
then that our primitive ancestors felt 
most helpless. It was easy to believe 
that the strange long shadows cast at 
sunset time and after dark, were ac- 
tually supernatural visitors. Wherefore, 
our modern ghost stories have come to 
have as their settings dark, and pre- 
ferably stormy, nights, with the spec- 
tres of departed souls stalking through 
their pages. The return of departed 
spirits is also a primitive concept. 
With such a universal instinct as 
fear to work upon it would seem that 
writers of ghost stories have an advan- 
tage over authors who appeal to more 
sophisticated emotions. And yet the 
total list of modern tales which produce 
authentic shivers is comparatively 


small, 

“The Lost Ghost” is one of a group 
of ghost stories which Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman has told supremely well. Into 
the commonplace homely atmosphere of 
a New England “sitting room,” with 
two comfortable middle-aged 
ladies rocking over their sew- 
ing (one feels, if he does not 
actually see, the front parlor 
of so many of Mrs. Freeman’s 
New England stories: the hair- 
cloth sofa, the family album on 
the marble-topped table, the 
what-not, and the crayon en- 
largements), into this atmo- 
sphere there gradually creeps 
a sense of chilly horror, all the 
more terrifying and dreadful 
by contrast with the safe back- 
ground of everyday happen- 
ings. 

This sharp cortrast of atmo- 
sphere is a strong feature of 
many of Mrs. Freeman’s ghost 
stories. Likewise, she makes use 
of her knowledge that modern 
man can be just as terrified by 
an event without a natural 
cause as was his primitive an- 
cestor. The shadow of the 
ghostly pair flitting across the 
ceiling of the room brings a 
chill down the spine. So, in 
“The Wind in the Rosebush,” 
a rosebush blows violently 
when the air is calm, and the 
strains of “The Maiden’s Pray- 
er’ are heard to issue from the 
parlor piano at midnight. 

Finally, we are left with the 
ghost unexplained—the best sort of 
ending for this kind of story. There is 
bound to be anticlimax in a tale which 
explains the spectre away, as simply 
a mouse in the rafters or a loose bolt. 

Mary E. Wilkins Freeman is not 
known just for her ghost stories. Born 
in Randolph, Massachusetts, in 1862, 
of Puritan ancestry, she grew up in 
the New England country which is the 
setting for most of her narratives. Her 
first story appeared in Harper’s Bazaar 
in 1888, and she has been publishing 
ever since. Her most distinctive achieve- 
ment is the interpretation of New Eng- 
land folk life of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, a life which has 
very nearly passed away. 
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Split-Second Banking 


By Walter Raleigh 


F you can imagine yourself using 

delicate and extraordinarily rapid 
machinery to purchase dollars at ninety 
eight cents apiece four thousand miles 
away, you can form some idea of the 
functions of the exchange banker and 
of modern international finance. 

The ocean holds a net-work of swift 
cables connecting all the financial cen- 
ters of the world. Messages are flashed 
over these water-covered wires from 
New York to London and replies re- 
ceived all within the space of three min- 
utes. Hundreds of large money tran- 
sactions are carried on daily by cable- 
gram between New York, London, Ber- 
lin, Paris, Vienna, Tokio, Buenos Aires, 
Shanghai, Calcutta and other important 
cities. 

Arbitrage, the term applied to this 
process, takes advantage of differences 
of prices for the same article in differ- 
ent countries. It has to do with gold, 
cotton, grain, and in a wider sense with 
any commodity. Wheat may be sent from 
one place where it is relatively cheap 
to another where it is relatively dear; 
this is arbitraging in wheat. High 
prices in one market induce shipments 
from markets with low prices, and this 
process is beneficial in that it constantly 
tends to equalize prices generally. 

Baron Nathan Rothschild, pigeon 
fancier extraordinary, and founder of 
the great banking house which for a 
hundred years dominated the financial 
and political affairs of Europe, was a 
pioneer arbitragure—the first financier 
to deal in arbitrage operations on any- 
thing like a modern scale. This remark- 
able son of the Frankfort Ghetto, who 


THE TRANSMITTING 
END 
This shows the cable- 
gram being prepared for 
transmission. The paper 
strip is perforated by 
the action of the type- 
writer keyboard. It is 
then passed through an 
automatic transmitter at 
the left which operates 
somewhat like a piano 
player roll to translate 
the perforations into 
the dots and dashes of 
the cable code. 


made a million pounds sterling on the 
result of the Battle of Waterloo, was 
one of the earliest of the great financial 
operators to appreciate the value of 
rapid communication, which is the very 
essence of arbitrage, or split-second 
banking, as it has aptly been called. 

Nathan Rothschild used carrier pig- 
eons aS a courier service connecting 
him with his four brothers in Paris, 
Vienna, Naples, and Frankfort, respec- 
tively. By this means he kept informed 
of European financial conditions, politi- 
cal events, and secrets of state long be- 
fore the facts became generally known, 
and this superior information service 
often was the means of his making large 
profits. 

Today there are far speedier methods 
than the fleetest carrier pigeon. Signals 
between New York and London are 


THE RECEIVING END 


In the syphon recorder 
system, messages flashed 
under the ocean are 
registered in a wavy 
line on a moving tape, 
and transscribed on a 
typewriter in the New 
York Cable office. On 
the new permalloy 
cables recently laid, re- 
ceiving is done by auto- 
matic typewriters. 


virtually instantaneous; that is to say, 
when the transmitter in New York 
forms a letter the corresponding letter 
is reproduced almost simultaneously in 
London. The time required to transmit 
a cable depends upon the length of the 
message. Some cables have a speed of 
2,500 letters per minute, and others 
from 500 to 600 letters each minute. 
Most cablegrams having to do with 
split-second banking are in code and 
are thus very short, averaging but five 
words. Six or seven cablegrams a min- 
ute is a common performance for the 
cable recorder known as the syphon 
type. To understand the entire process 
of split-second banking which is car- 
ried on by the world-around net-work 
of cables, let us trace a typical arbi- 
trage cablegram across the Atlantic. 

In the arbitrage room of one of the 
great banks, a stone’s throw from the 
New York Stock Exchange, the chief 
trader sits, surrounded by half a dozen 
traders. The room looks like a tele- 
phone exchange and broker’s office com- 
bined. The traders, wearing head- 
phones, sit before a specially construc- 
ted switchboard, from which a network 
of direct wires radiate to offices of the 
principal exchange brokers and com- 
mercial clients. On other direct wires 
leading to the cable office at 40 Broad 
Street are skilled operators, specially 
trained in the transmission of difficult 
cable code words. 

During the hours of briskest trading 
the switchboard is ablaze with lights. 
There are no bells in the room, but in 
the corners tickers stutter away, and 
telegraph operators sending and receiv- 
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ing orders for francs, marks, or pounds 
sterling on wires leading to distant 
cities, add to the din. The room has a 
sound-proof ceiling, padded floor, and 
walls hung with denim to reduce the 
racket, but despite these the laymen 
wonders how any human being can do 
such delicate work in such a _ babel 
of sound and under such conditions of 
apparent strain. 

When the chief trader has determined 
on action his order to an agent abroad 
is coded by an expert into a four or 
five-word cablegram and flashed to the 
cable office, either by direct telegraph 
wire or from the telephone switchboard. 
In either case the receiving operator 
at the cable office throws the message 
on an automatic conveyor, which car- 
ries it a few feet to the supervisor on 
the cable. Within a few seconds the 
message is in London, where the process 
is reversed. 

The speed of these processes is in- 
dicated by the fact that the automatic 
timing machine registers the hour, min- 
ute, and second of all operations, and 
while the ordinary time for sending a 
message to London and getting a reply 





“Problems of America” 


The general article on “Mental 
Hygiene” in the new “Problems 
of America” Series is postponed 
to a later issue owing to uncon- 
trollable circumstances. The post- 
ponement will not affect the sche- 
dule of community projects and 
survey outlines. Watch for them 
in coming issues! 











has been given as less than three min- 
utes, there are numerous instances of 
this complete service being performed 
in ninety seconds. 

As a simple form of arbitrage, let 
us suppose the cable reports dollars 
freely offered in London; that is, 
pounds sterling are in demand at, say 
$4.85, and ean be bought in Berlin at 
$4.84—although such a fantastic spread 
in exchange would seldom if ever oc- 
cur. The trader would cable an order 
to buy sterling in Berlin at the lower 


price and a selling order to London at 
the dearer figure. On each pound he 
would realize a profit of one cent. These 
transactions run into huge figures, or- 
ders being limited only by the amount 
of money the trader thinks can be ab- 
sorbed without upsetting exchange. 

Actually, arbitrage is often much 
more complicated. The trader might, 
for example, buy French francs with 
his dollars, invest the francs in Dutch 
guilders, obtain sterling with the guild- 
ers, and finally sell the sterling in New 
York. Following the sun, the arbitra- 
geur may work almost on a twenty-four 
hour basis, placing orders in San Fran- 
cisco, Kobe, Shanghai, or Calcutta long 
after the New York and London mar- 
kets have closed. 

The turnover in foreign exchange 
amounts to thousands of millions of 
dollars annually. Arbitrage is only one 
phase of foreign exchange dealing, but 
it exercises an important function in 
equalizing risks of foreign trade and 
facilitating the vast interchange of com- 
modities between nations. And the 
cable is the very life blood of arbitrage 
operations. 


The World and the Corner Grocery 


By Glenn Frank, President of the University of Wisconsin 


the whole of civilization cen- 
ters in every job. 

We like to say that business is 
business. But business is not busi- 
ness—alone. Business is civiliza- 
tion. You cannot have a good 
business in a bad civilization. At 
least, you cannot have a perma- 
nently good business. 

Clear lines of cause and effect 
run from the corner grocery to 
the congress of nations. 

You are, let us say, running a store in Fort Worth. 

You may start with the assumption that business is 
business, and that you will therefore think of nothing 
but your business and by sheer concentration of ef- 
fort built a great business; but, before long, you dis- 
cover that you cannot be a good business man in Fort 
Worth without thinking through and taking a hand 
in the public problems of Fort Worth; because Fort 
Worth is the soil in which your business must grow, 
and upon the thinness or fertility of that soil will de- 
pend the success or failure of your business. 

But you cannot go far with the problems of Fort 
Worth without finding that many of them interlock 
with the problems of Texas, and so you are driven to 
help build a good state in order to have a good city in 
which to build a good business. 


L ix is all of one piece and 


GLENN FRANK 


But you cannot go far with the problems of Texas 
without finding that many of them interlock with the 
problems of the nation. There are some things a state 
cannot do alone. There are some problems that cannot 
be solved save by national action. And so you are driven 
to help build a good nation in which you can build a 
good state in which you can build a good city in which 
alone you can build a good business. 

But, finally, you cannot go far with the problems of 
the United States without finding that many of them 
interlock with the problems of Europe and the Orient, 
with the problems of the whole world, and it begins to 
appear that life is really all of one piece and that the 
whole of civilization centers in every job. 

You must help to build a good world if you are to 
have a good nation. 

You must help to build a good nation if you are to 
have a good state. 

You must help to build a good state if you are to 
have a good city. 

You must help to build a good city if you are to 
have a good business. 

This is the real logic of public spirit and of public 
service. 

We have long recognized disinterested public service 
as the mark of a good citizen. 

We are beginning to recognize disinterested public 
service as the mark of a good business man. 

Copyright by The McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 





Playing Your Position 


By Knute K. Rockne 
Head Football Coach, Notre Dame University 


OTBALL is a game with many in- 
teresting angles. One of the hap- 
penings which both interest and amuse 
me is on the opening day of practice 
for the freshmen. In most universities 
freshmen are not eligible for the var- 
sity and they generally have a sepa- 
rate team. This squad of freshmen is 
made up of boys just out of prep school 
and they are, for the most part, an un- 
known quantity to the varsity coaches. 
At Notre Dame, after the freshman 
coach has them all in a group around 
him, he separates them according to 
position. We usually have about 200 
freshmen. The coach will call for backs 
and about 160 men will step forth. The 
coach then asks for the ends and 25 or 
who humbly admit that they can play 
only tackle, guard, or center. This hap- 
30 more step out. This leaves about 15 
pens every year. 

From this I deduct that it 
is the ambition of most boys 
to play in the backfield. 
Now, I would say that this 
is a mistake—these ambi- 
tions of the average boy. A 
young man should play the 
position he is best fitted for 
by physique, temperament, 
and natural ability. Where 
there is a coach, of course 
he can very easily separate 
the men and put them where 
they belong. Where there is 
no coach, what should the 
boys themselves do to de- 
termine where they should 
play? Well, they can only 
take the points which a 
coach would use, and I will 


describe here briefly the tangible things 
by which the mentor is able to sort out 
his material. 

Take the position of center. Build 
and size is of no particular importance 
in playing this position, though the boy 
should be large enough and rugged 
enough to be able to play in the line on 
defense whenever this becomes neces- 
sary. However, centers are picked al- 
most entirely on their ability to pass 
the ball. This is an art and a knack 
which only a few can master. The boy 
must have what we call the “touch,” so 
that he can pass the ball not too high, 
not too low, not too fast, nor too slow. 
A center who throws a curve or uses a 
change of pace practically ruins the of- 
fense because the backs have a terrible 
time catching the balls. So the first 
thing the coach does is too look for a 


THE FAMOUS “FOUR HORSEMEN™ 

Rockne’s best team of recent years was that of 1924, whose 

brilliant backfield consisted of (left to right) Don Miller, Elmer 
Layden, Jim Crowley, and Harry Stuhldreher. 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE NOTRE DAME CAMPUS AT SOUTH BEND 
The Chapel and Howard Hall, the main building, are seen in the center. Notre Dame is 
noted for its intramural athletic system, in which practically all students take part. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


KNUTE ROCKNE 


Whose remarkably consistent success in pro- 
ducing ‘‘wonder teams” at Notre Dame lends 
special weight to his opinions. 


man who can pass the ball 
well and he puts him in at 
center. The pass generally 
used is the spiral pass, 
which is nothing but the for- 
ward pass upside down. A 
man who cannot pass must 
not be used at center, as it 
would be fatal. 

I generally pick the 
short, stocky boy for the 
guard position. Chaps of 
this sort are fast enough to 
pull out and run interfer- 
ence on flank plays and yet 
they are rugged enougl to 
drive openings on offensive 
line plays as well as hold up 
their end in defensive line 
play. A long-legged boy can- 
not play guard in our sys- 
tem, as he is too tall to run interference. 
Any boy who is slow or sluggish cannot 
play this type of guard either. The 
guard must be absolutely unselfish in 
his attitude and must have a spirit of 
martyr-like sacrifice because he will 
never get the applause and cheers of 
the crowd that the backfield men do; 
he will have to be content with the ap- 
preciation of his teammates and of his 
coach. 

The big, powerful, rugged, aggress- 
ive boy, with height and size, big hands 
and strong forearms, should be played 
at tackle. He need not be fast, but he 
must have a stout heart and be absolute- 
ly irrepressible in his fight and ag- 
gressiveness. The tackles are the shock 
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absorbers on defense and they should 
be able to open up holes on offense. 
Naturally, they must be the biggest men 
on the team. 

The modern end must be fairly tall 
so he can catch forward passes. He 
must be shifty and clever if he is to 
get into a position where he can catch 
the passes. He must be fast and elus- 
ive if he is to cover punts well. He must 
also have enough ruggedness and power 
to enable him to play his regular of- 
fensive position in the line and to play 
his defensive position satisfactorily. An 
end that is too tall is handicapped in 
everything but forward pass catching. 
An end who is too short is handicapped 
in catching passes. A medium tall boy 
is perhaps best. 

We will now take the backfield. One 
halfback must be of the fast, loose-hip 
type who, besides being a great open 
field runner and hard to lay a hand on 
when carrying the ball, must also be 
able to forward pass and kick. This 
type is known as the triple threat. He 
will play always behind .center. The 
other halfback is the wing back. He 
must be a good interferer. I mean by 
this that he must be able to block a 
tackle with the aid of an end. He must 
be fast enough to catch forward passes 
and to carry the ball on reverse plays. 
Both halfbacks must be able to tackle 
well and must be able to defend 
against the forward pass effectively. 


The fullback should be the best 
tackler on the team. He should also be 
the chap who can plunge for sure, short 
gains. He must have some speed or 
otherwise he will not fit in with a fast 
backfield. 

The quarterback should be the natural 
leader. He must have voice, personality, 
resourcefulness, fine active mind, be 
absolutely fearless, and able to see 
things quickly. His size is not very im- 
portant, though he must not be too 
small. He must have the respect and 
good will of all the rest of the team, 
who must follow him no matter what 
the situation may be. 


So, if your team has no coach, it is 
up to each boy to decide for himself, 
after a thorough analysis, what position 
he is best fitted for. Whether it is 
quarterback or guard he should then 
practice diligently to make himself ab- 
solutely letter-perfect in his particular 
position. There are two things that are 
born in a boy, though of course devel- 
opment depends very largely on hard 
work and practice. But forward passers 
and kickers are born. The boy without 
any sense of rhythm, coordination, or 
measuring value in the eye, leg or arm, 


can never make a forward passer or a 
kicker. There must be some natural 
ability to begin with. However, the boy 
with natural ability should practice dil- 
igently to develop to a fine point these 
two specialties. The forward passer 
must always be cool and collected 
and should always overthrow the 
receiver—never underthrow. The kicker 
should work for three things. He should 
work to get his kick away as quickly 
as possible. He should get his punts 
high so as not to out-distance the ends. 
He should practice perfecting place- 
ment, or control. 

The purpose of the game of football 
should be kept foremost in the minds 
of all the boys who play the game. For 
instance, I have a sign hanging up in 
my locker room which reads, “Success 
is based on what the team does, not 
on how you look.” This development of 
team play and team spirit is a wonder- 
ful thing because the boy who has the 
team spirit later on in life makes by far 
the better citizen in the community. He 
will be the voter who realizes that what 
is good for the community is always, in- 
directly at least, good for him. 

Every boy on the team should learn 
to shoulder responsibility on offense. A 
certain play means that every one of 
the eleven boys has a certain duty— 
a certain assignment. Every boy should 
take upon himself the responsibility of 
doing his job one hundred percent. On 
defense every boy should take on him- 
self the responsibility of making the 
tackle. If you should have a little suc- 
cess and perhaps be written up in the 
papers, never get swell-headed. “An 
apple that is ripe begins to rot.” The 
growing apple, chances are, will not rot. 
In other words, we all keep learning 
and improving or we decay. This ap- 
plies to everything we do in this life. 
Make the game of football 2 game from 
which you can learn many valuable 
lessons that you can use later on after 
you are through school and are out 
playing the game of business or pro- 
fessional life. No matter how tough 
the going—no matter how bad the situ- 
ation may appear, remember this: a 
winner never quits and a quitter never 
wins. 











$100 FOR XMAS PRESENTS 


OR reliable high school students with initiative 
we have a proposition that is a money-maker— 
an article which every high school student will 
want the minute it is seen. We want one salesman in 
each high school. Write today. 
MYMEMO CO., 
P. 0. Box No. 757. Pittsburgh, Pa. 























ROBIN HOOD 


The romantic English outlaw was always a 
favorite subject of song, story, and art. This 
drawing is by Howard Pyle. 


Forgotten Anniversaries of 
November 


1 1755—Great earthquake at Lisbon, in 
which 50,000 persons perished. All im- 
portant buildings were thrown down. Peer- 
less Pool was lifted from its bed; Mios Lake 
in Norway vibrated with the canals of Am- 
sterdam; the fountains of Tangier were 
stopped, and artificial tides flowed every fif- 
teen minutes at Gibralter. 


1775—Benedict Arnold at the head of 

1000 men, emerging from an unexplored 
wilderness, threw the unarmed city of Quebec 
into a panic. Though Arnold had been the 
first to propose the expedition, the command 
had been given to General Richard Mont- 
gomery. Arnold with his ragged, starving 
soldiers was obliged to wait for Montgomery 
to arrive until Dec. 31. Quebec prepared for 
the attack and repulsed it when it was made. 
Arnold was afterwards charged with theft in 
connection with his seizure of goods from 


-British merchants for the relief of his sol- 


diers. This contributed to the resentment that 
led him later to betray his country. 
18 1247—Robin Hood of Sherwood Forest 

died. He is identified as Robert, Earl 
of Huntington, banished from the court of 
Richard I. His epitaph reads: 

Hear undernead dis laitl stean 

Laiz robert earl of huntington 

Nae arcir ner as hie sae geud 

an pip! kauld im Robin Heud 

sick utlaw as he an is men 

vil England nibir si agen. 
26 1836—John Louden McAdam died in 

Scotland. After the age of sixty he be- 
gan his career as a road reformer, introducing 
the system of road-making which bears his 
name. 
29 1814—The first newspaper printed by 

steam power. The paper was the Lon- 
don Times. The machine was invented by a 
Saxon named Koenig and printed at the rate 
of 1100 papers per hour. 
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A Letter to a Young Man with an Urge to Edit a 


Popular Magazine 
By Ray Long 


are merchants in reading matter, 
Never lose sight of this. A news- 
paper is successful in proportion 
to the ability of its editor to sell 
reading matter to his community. 
A general or popular magazine is 
successful in proportion to _ its 
ability to sell reading matter to 
the people of the United States. 


Mr. Long himself first felt the “urge to edit 
a popular magazine” at fourteen when he was 
messenger boy for the Western Union. Suc- 
cessively he became a reporter on the Indian- 
apolis News, managing editor of the Cincinnati 
Post and Cleveland Press, editor of Hampton's 
and other magazines, and he is now editor-in- 
chief of the Cosmopolitan and all the Hearst 
magazines. His “letter” is reprinted through 


NE may be much more direct 

in addressing an individual 
than when one is addressing a 
crowd. Therefore I am putting this 
article in the form of a letter to a 
cousin of mine who thinks he wants 
to be an editor when he gets a bit 
older. 
Dear Jim: 


The fact which most impresses 
me about your desire to become an 
editor is that you feel the urge so early 
in your life. I know of no successful 
editor of a general magazine who did 
not have an editorship as his goal long 
in advance of taking his first steps in 
the work. 

While S. S. McClure was running a 
little newspaper down in Illinois, he 
always had before him the vision of a 
day when he would edit a “McClure’s 
Magazine.” When McClure’s was fin- 
ally born, it changed the field of general 
magazines. By “general” or “popular” 
I mean such publications as The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Liberty, and Col- 
lier’s in the weekly field; The Ameri- 
can, McClure’s, The Red Book, and 
Cosmopolitan in the monthly field. 
When Frank Munsey was a telegraph 
operator,,he had before him continually 
the determination to publish magazines. 
George Horace Lorimer was secretary 
to one of the meat packers in Chicago, 
but he could not resist the call of print- 
ers’ ink. From the day he became edi- 
tor of The Saturday Evening Post that 
publication changed, and with it 
changed the scope of the weekly maga- 
zine. As a newspaper man in Cleve: 
land, John Siddal dreamed of the mag- 
azine he some day must produce. When 
he got his chance on The American 
Magazine, he put into that publication 
an individuality which carried it to cir- 
culation beyond the expectations of the 
publishers. 

Therefore, let’s say that of the pri- 
mary qualifications for entering this 
profession, you have the most impor- 
tant: a burning urge to be an editor. I 
consider it the most important qualifi- 
cation because, if you do achieve the 
position and lack that urge—that love 
of the work itself—there is no vocation 
which can be such absolute drudgery. 
But if you have it and it grows within 
you year after year, no other work can 
bring you such absolute happiness. 


the courteous permission of The Bookman. 


Having that, there comes the ques- 
tion of the training which will best fit 
you for the career. Opinions on this 
subject are as varied as the number 
of persons whose opinions you may ask. 
Some advocate long preparation in col- 
lege. Some, wide travel. Some, thorough 
newspaper experience. Frankly, I 
don’t think any particular training is 
important. It is what you do during 
your years of preparation that counts. 

First of all, read. First, second, and 
last, read. Read all the time. Read any- 
thing, everything. The wider the variety 
of the reading, the better. Don’t con- 
sider anything too highbrow to read. 
Don’t consider anything too lowbrow 
to read. Read philosophy, detective 
stories, biographies, love stories, his- 
tory, adventure stories—read anything 
that you can find on a printed page. 
Read popular magazines and unpopular 
magazines. Read Snappy Stories and 
The Atlantic. Read The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and The American Mercury. 
Study the English magazines to see 
how poorly a magazine may be put out, 
and study the South American maga- 
zine Plus Ultra to see how beautifully 
a magazine may be put out. Read the 
autobiography of Cellini and the biog- 
raphy of Barnum. Read Moby Dick and 
— if it still is possible to get them any- 
where—some of the ok1 Nick Carter 
stories. Read Tagore and Eddie Guest. 
Read the short stories of Irvin Cobb 
and Edna Ferber. They show you how 
writers may be perfect in workmanship 
and yet differ as widely as the poles in 
method. Read Somerset Maugham and 
James Oliver Curwood for the same 
comparison in the writing of novels. 

There isn’t any question that if as 
your next step you get a job on a news- 
paper, you will learn more about your 
business than you can anywhere else. 
For on a newspaper you will begin to 
realize that all successful journalists 


They are the most catholic in 

reading taste of any people in the 
world. That is why I strongly advo- 
cate such a wide variety in your read- 
ing. Were you to let it get into grooves, 
were you to specialize in reading only 
certain things, your inclination, when 
you got on a magazine, would be to 
publish only that sort of material. And 
that sort ofsmaterial would appeal only 
to those few people especially interest- 
ed in it. You must publish material 
which will appeal to a farmer in Kan- 
sas and a banker in Boston. You must 
sell magazines to a housewife in a 
Florida village and a feminist in Green- 
wich Village. 

The manner in which the editors of 
the large magazines build circulation 
is to read a tremendous number of man- 
uscripts—I average more than 500,000 
words per week—and from those man- 
uscripts to select the reading which 
most interests, amuses, thrills, or en- 
tertains them. The habit which you 
will have formed from reading so con- 
stantly will enable you to examine this 
terrific amount of manuscript without 
fatigue. Not only to read all that manu 
script, but to read current books and 
old books, to read other publications 
and never to tire of them. As Charles 
Hanson Towne has said so pointedly in 
his Adventures in Editing—and, by the 
way, there is one book which you must 
know—manuscript reading is a game. 
Each manuscript which you pick up is 
to be the best you ever read. If ever 
you lose that zest for diving into the 
pile of typewritten pages and that 
thrill which comes when you find it is 
the best, you may as well quit and go 
into some other line of work. 

Now, let’s go back to my advice to 
you to get on a newspaper. How shall 
you go about that? There is no set rule. 
You may feel this, however: that there 
is no sort of business so anxious to get 
bright, aggressive young men. At first 

(Concluded on Page 12) 
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When the Oaks Wear Damson 


HE wild ducks are streaming south 

upon their journey of uncounted 
days. Resting a little after sunset upon 
the cedar-bordered pond, they are 
startled into flight again by some hound 
hunting in the night, and with beating 
wing and eerie cry go on. The 


By Marian Storm 


be mellow by Twelfth-night, the russet 
at Easter. Gorgeous and ephemeral 
hangs the Maiden’s Blush. The straw- 
berry apples are like embers on the lit- 
tle trees, rubies of the orchard. Lady 
Sweets and Dominies are respectfully 


but wearing scarlet woodbine like a 
gypsy’s sash. For here the sunset 
lingers till the stars, though from the 
valley’s goblet Evening has sipped the 
waning sunlight like a clear amber wine. 
But take at morning the path through 
brown lowgrounds, or close along 

















later flying geese rise clamorous the wood where frost sleeps late, 
from among the cat-tails, and in for here that flower of desire, the 
wes silent haste the blue heron and the fringed gentian, grows. Its blue is 
Bh pair of sad old cranes that had re 2 gph ne egy = rg 
a roosted in a dead elm along shore closed gentian’s, and yet how 
in epee : many name it the cup of autumn 
the take the chill, invisible trail. When delight! 
1vo- day mies in spreading fire the In the woods where leafless 
ead- crows will humourously watch boughs give them blue sky at last 
ves these wander-birds from the forest are reve ‘ : ‘ 

R ealed in quaint perfection 
onl edges. They feel no southward im- : . 

y g 7 the ferneries of the moss; palm 
hen pulse. Circling the clearing, they trees towering higher than a 
2 to comment in uproar upon the most snail’s house, gallant green plumes 
And advisable oak for their afternoon with cornelians at the tip, vast 
only symposium, expand their polished tropical forests spreading for long 
rest- feathers, and, seated in a derisive inches, gray trailing rivers and 
rial row, caw a farewell to the wader’s orange cliffs of lichen, leagues of 
— long, departing legs. Now the delicate jungle lost under a fallen 
nust mountaineer’s girl, remembering leaf. A beetle clad in shining mail 
ee Old World peasant tales that presses through the wilderness. A 
car never have been told her, hurries cobalt dragon-fly lights on a 

, indoors at nightfall from the hal- shaken palm. 
phe looing spector of the ere haan Now the harvest moon, yellower 
sae a = the agers ayo ae . than the hunter’s moon of ending 
000 anxious leader o aaa y ip Hees _ autumn or the strawberry moon 
bi Buckwheat stubble in Uctober that looks upon June’s roses, rises 
rey is such a crimson as no Fiesolan for husking time. It is the last 
hich rose garden ever unfurled. Gray harvest; when the corn is in 

aa hill slopes of the north are festal “THE WILD HUNTSMAN OF THE CLOUDS” winter comes. Piled, tumbling 
con- with its color, insistent dine “The Mountaineer’s girl, remembering Old World ears, their grain set in many 
thi through rains, glowing from rose peasant tales . . . . hurries indoors at nightfall from curious patterns, go by to the sort- 

r nadder to maroon. Lower stretches the hallooing specter.” From a decoration by ing floor and crib, with pumpkins 
hout l ll f oats stub- Clinton Balmer. This essay from Miss Storm’s % 4 

out the pale yellow of oats stu . » y the satraps of New England 
anur We which tense tate Geciin “Minstrel Weather” is reprinted by the courtesy of ag Poste << , 
and 4 8 the author and of Harper & Brothers, the publishers. perched in rickety fashion on the 
ial splinters under the noon sun. The gleaming load. The mountain ash 
ues wheat fields show ocher, and darker— being urged into the cellar, and for hangs flamboyant clusters along the 
i burnt sienna at the roots—lie the reaped those who will pay to learn the false- road from the field. Obedient to the 
ac fields of barley. Small rash flowers, fan- ness of this world’s shows the freight frost, the acorns are dropping, and the 
J cying that the ground between the grain cars are receiving Ben Davises. Sheep- first chestnuts lie, polished mahogany, 
must : ‘ally f - 
ain stalks has been cultivated especially for noses, left often on the boughs, will hold jn the whitened grass at sunrise. The 
ang them, now that they see the sun freely cold nectar after the black frosts have shagbark has scattered its largess, the 
ae again, put on the petals of spring amid killed the last marigold. They lie, dull putternut its dainties in their staining 
oe this fair desolation. Strawberry blos- red, by the orchard fence in the early gats. Speaking October and our own 
that soms, visibly few, appear; long-stemmed snow, their blunt expression revealing purple East, the tall asters, darkening 
it is and scanty-flowered fall dandelions; an no secrets. You have to know about from lavender to the ultimate shadowy 
d go ill-timed display of April’s buttercups. them. Nothing is more inscrutable than violet, join the goldenrod. Sumacs are 

The blackberry vines go richly dyed— a Sheep-nose. thronging, with their proudly blazoned 
ce to superb red-velvet settings for the jewels Fast above the indigo crests stir the crests; the haw is hung with Chinese 
shall of frost. light clouds, harried by the west wind scarlet lanterns; sweetbrier, stem and 

g “J ? 

rule. Down in the valley, through the whereon the hawk floats across the val- leaf, is scented of menthol and spices 
there wood-smoke haze, move the slow apple ley. In the afternoon October’s lover of the Orient. The oaks stand regal in 
o get wagons through the lanes. This is ap- takes the hill path, mica-gemmed, that umber and damson. Who that has 
- first Pleland. Northern Spy and Lemon Pip- leads between birches of the trans- known October could ever forget? How 


pin are ripe to cracking; Baldwins will lucent yellow leaf and maples still green quiet the nights are after frost! 








In every issue The Scholastic will print 
the best essay it receives, not exceeding 
500 words, on ‘““My Favorite Character 
in Fiction.” All high school students 
are eligible, and a $5.00 prize is of- 
fered for each one printed. Address 
Literary Editor, The Scholastic, Wa- 
bash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Mark Tidd - 
By Robert J. Simpson, Spurgeon Bay, Wis. 


NE of the most 

difficult things 
I know is to pick 
one’s favorite char- 
acter; it’s something 
like selecting one’s 
favorite friend. Per- 
haps that is the rea- 
son that the final 
choice is hard to 
reach. At the best it 
cannot be a perma- 
nent decision, for 
every one is constantly reading new 
books by different authors. Then too, 
there are so many kinds of books that 
any person who reads a great deal will 
not admit any single character as his 
“favorite.” 

Marcus Aurelius Fortunatus Tidd is 
one of my friends in modern juvenile 
fiction. Fat, Jovial Mark is enough to 
make anybody laugh. Clarence Buding- 
ton Kelland has put a world of expres- 
sion in this boy. The books he is starred 
in are almost pure conversation, which 
everybody knows is the best medium 
for the fat boy: Mark stutters. 

Mark is not wonderful nor does he 
do wonderful things. No treasure hunts 
nor aeroplanes are needed in the same 
volume with Mark Tidd. The humor is 
boyish, the characters are boys, the ap- 
peal is to boys. Yet Mark and his chums 
do real things which hold your atten- 
tion. They ran a small news office; they 
took charge of a novelty store when the 
owner was in the hospital. Whenever 
Mark wants an idea he gets off by him- 
self and whittles. If you know Mark, 
you can expect anything from a mason 
jar sale to a men’s beauty contest when 
this happens. 

But the big point about this boy is 
that he is just Mark Tidd and not “our 


Robert Simpson 








hero.” Modeled from life is Marcus 
Aurelius. If you want to know why his 
name is what it is, just remember that 
his father’s favorite book was The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. Such is the effect of having fa- 
vorites in literature! 


CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 








A Letter to a Young Man 
(Concluded from Page 10) 


the editors may rebuff you, as they did 
me. But if you persist, if you show 
that you are determined to get on a 
newspaper, they finally will give you 
a chance if only, as in my case, in the 
hope that thereby they may get rid 
of you. Once you land a job, never 
close your eyes or ears except when 
you sleep—and keep one of each of 
them open even then. Try to learn 
every angle of the complicated adven- 
ture of gathering news for a daily 
paper, and don’t be afraid to make 
suggestions. 

If I were you, I should not plan to 
stay more than three or four years on 
a newspaper. In that time you can gain 
most of the experience which will be 
of value to you later. And there is dan- 
ger that, if you stay longer, the thrill 
of daily journalism will so get into 
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your blood that you may never leave. 
Which is all right if you want to be a 
daily journalist. But I am assuming 
that you want to become a magazine 
editor. How, then, shall you take your 
next step? 

John Siddal had been an editorial 
executive on a newspaper in Cleveland, 
He gave that up at quite a sacrifice in 
income to take a position as promotion 
writer for The American Magazine. He 
wrote such unusual promotion and made 
such valuable suggestions that when 
John Phillips retired as editor, the 
management gave Siddal a chance at it. 

In my own case, I was editor of a 
paper in Syracuse. I had selected 
Hampton’s Magazine—then at the 
height of its popularity—as the door 
through which I wanted to enter the 
magazine field. I began by making sug- 
gestions by letter to Ben Hampton, 
one of the most human and most bril- 
liant men I have ever encountered. I 
realize now of how little value most of 
my suggestions were, but in them Ben 
saw something which appealed to him. 
One day I received a telegram asking 
me to come to New York for a talk. 

When we met, Ben said: “Well, 
young fellow, when are you going to 
quit trying to run this magazine from 
Syracuse and come down here and try 
it in NewYork?” And the next Mon- 
day I moved into the office next to him. 


There was a time when magazine 
editors were not highly paid, but today 
competition is so keen that the men 
who can build circulation command sub- 
stantial incomes. There are at least 
three magazine editors whose incomes 
are more than that of the President of 
the United States, several others whose 
salaries approach that of the Presi- 
dent. But each one of these men and 
women—one of the highest paid edi- 
tors in the world is Miss Gertrude 
Lane, of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion,—is collecting something that to 
him really means more than money. He 
is enjoying every minute of his work. 





N arrow shot into a group of fra 
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The Lost Ghost 
(Continued from Page 4) 


upstairs. I felt every minute as if something 
would catch my feet, and I held the glass to 
Mrs. Dennison’s lips, while Mrs. Bird held 
her head up, and she took a good long swal- 
low; then she looked hard at the tumbler. 

“ «Yes, says I, ‘I know I got this one, but 
I took the first I came across, and it isn’t 
hurt a mite.’ 

“Don’t get the painted flowers wet,’ says 
Mrs. Dennison very feebly, ‘they’ll wash off.’ 

“<Pll be real careful,” says I. I knew she 
set a sight by that painted tumbler. 

“The water seemed to do Mrs. Dennison 
good, for presently she pushed Mrs. Bird 
away and sat up. She had been laying down 
on my bed. 

“She slid off the bed, and walked sort of 
tottery to a chair. ‘I was silly to give way 
so,’ says she. 

“No, you warn’t silly, sister,’ says Mrs. 
Bird. ‘I don’t know what this means any 
more than you do, but whatever it is, no one 
ought to be called silly for being overcome 
by anything so different from other things 
which we have known all our lives.’ 

“Mrs. Dennison looked at her sister, then 
she looked at me, then back at her sister 
again, and Mrs. Bird spoke as if she had 
been asked a question. 

“*Ves’ says she, ‘I do think Miss Arms 
ought to be told—that is, I think she ought 
to be told all we know ourselves.’ 

“*That isn’t much,’ said Mrs. Dennison, 
with a dying away sort of sigh. 

“‘No, there isn’t much we do know,’ says 
Mrs. Bird, ‘but what little there is she ought 
to know. I felt as if she ought to when she 
first came here.’ 

“Well, I didn’t feel quite right about it,’ 
said Mrs. Dennison, ‘but I kept hoping it 
might stop, and anyway, that it might never 
trouble her, and you had put so much in 
the house, and we needed the money.’ 

“‘And aside from the money, we were very 
anxious to have you come, my dear,’ says 
Mrs. Bird. 

“‘Yes,’ says Mrs. Dennison, ‘we wanted 
the young company in the house; we were 
lonesome, and we both of us took a great 
liking to you the minute we set eyes on you.’ 

“And I guess they meant what they said, 
both of them. They were beautiful women, 
and nobody could be any kinder to me than 
they were, and I never blamed them for not 
telling me before, and as they said, there 
wasn’t really much to tell. 

“They hadn’t any sooner fairly bought the 
house, and moved into it, than they began to 
see and hear things. Mrs. Bird said they were 
sitting together in the sitting-room one eve- 
ning when they heard it the first time. She 
said her sister was knitting lace and she was 
reading the Missionary Herald (Mrs. Bird 
was very much interested in mission work), 
when all of a sudden they heard something. 
She heard it first and she laid down her 
Missionary Herald and listened, and then 
Mrs. Dennison she saw her listening and she 
drops her lace. ‘What is it you are listening 
to, Abby?’ says she. Then it came again and 
they both heard, and the cold shivers went 
down their backs to hear it, though they 
didn’t know why. ‘It’s the cat, isn’t it?’ says 
Mrs. Bird. 

“Tt isn’t any cat,’ says Mrs. Dennison. 

“‘Oh, I guess it must be the cat; maybe 
she’s got a mouse,’ says Mrs. Bird, real cheer- 
ful, to calm down Mrs. Dennison, for she 
saw she was ’most scared to death, and she 


(Continued on Page 27) 











Edited by Orton Lowe 


In each issue The Scholastic will print 
the best essay it receives on “My Fa- 
vorite Poet and My Favorite Poem.” 
Material must not exceed 100 lines of 
quoted poetry and 300 words of com- 
ment. Five dollars for each contribu- 
tion printed. Address Poetry Editor, 
The Scholastic. 














John Masefield 
By Judy Rayford 
Ensley-Howard High School, 
Ensley, Alabama 


HAVE no fa- 

vorite sunset, no 
favorite rainbow or 
tree, and I have no 
favorite poem or 
poet. There is beau- 
ty in all, in each. 
Some sunsets are 
more beautiful than 
others, it is so with 
rainbows and trees, 
and poems, but perhaps the beauty that 
would not appeal to another, would 
touch some chord in me that would let 
loose a torrent of joy. 

I know that critics have placed some 


Judy Rayford 


JOHN MASEFIELD 


poets and poems above others. We all 
have some poem to cry over or to damn. 

But I refuse to accept or reject any 
poem because of its author’s rating. Of 
course, I discriminate between good and 
bad poetry, and I naturally like a few 
poets more than others, Whitman and 
Masefield being two of them. 

I care not for form, style, or absolute 
correctness, I want in a poem, first and 
last, an elusive something that thrills 
me, makes tears well up. If a poem 
gives that, I am satisfied with it. God 
is- generous to all men, giving visions to 
all who seek them, some great, some not 
as sweeping, as broad, but visions nev- 
ertheless. In the Bible we find big 
prophets and little prophets, but all 
with a message. But deliver me from a 
poem with a message. What I seek is 
beauty alone, a picture only, without 
any suggestion of a moral. 

And being young and just entering 
the illimitable labyrinth of literature, I 
have chosen for my poetic creed, my 
guide, the last two stanzas from “Road- 
ways,” by John Masefield. 

One road leads to London, 
One road leads to Wales, 


My road leads me seawards 
To the white dipping sails. 
One road leads to the river, 
As it goes singing slow; 
My road leads to shipping, 
Where the bronzed sailors go. 


Leads me, lures me, calls me 
To salt green tossing sea; 

A road without earth’s road-dust 
Is the right road for me. 


A wet road, heaving, shining, 
And wild with sea gull’s cries, 

A mad salt sea-wind blowing 
The salt spray in my eyes. 

My road calls me, lures me 
West, east, south, and north; 

Most roads lead men homewards, 
My road leads me forth. 

To add more miles to the tally 
Of grey miles left behind 

In quest of that one beauty 
God put me here to find. 
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The market house and county office building 
of York in Revolutionary times. 


York Stages Its Own “Sesqui” 


WO historic sesquicentennials are 
being celebrated this month, in York, 
Pennsylvania, and Albany, New York. 
The celebration in York commemo- 
rates the time when the little town af- 
forded welcome and security to the 
fugitive Continental Congress, which 
had fled from Philadelphia on the eve 
of British occupation of the city. Led 
by President Hancock in a chaise, be- 
tween twenty and thirty delegates on 
horseback rode into York in September, 
1777, and began the sessions in the old 
Court House that were to last till the 
evacuation of Philadelphia in 1778. 
Three thousand persons took part in 
the pageant, which accurately depicted 
several hundred of the most important 
revolutionary characters. The pageant 
was accompanied by a choir of 1000 
voices. Alderman and Mrs. H. Rhodes 
Brown came from the parent city of 
York, England, and assumed the roles 
of Henry VII and Elizabeth of York 
in the pageant. The prologue of the 
pageant centered about the glories of 
England and the picturesqueness of 
America. The wedding of Henry and 
Elizabeth of York was the first historic 
scene. Revolutionary scenes followed; 
then the arrival of the Continental Con- 
gress in York. The White Rose So- 
ciety was organized, the Conway Cabal 
against Washington was revealed, and 
Valley Forge depicted. The epilogue 
gave the White Rose in peace. 

In Albany the historic Battle of Sar- 
atoga was reenacted before 100,000 
people as the climax of a pageant in 
which 6,200 people enacted scenes of 
the Burgoyne campaign. Part of the 
battlefield was formally dedicated as a 
state park and Governor Smith pledged 
himself to the acquisition of 2000 ad- 
jacent acres. The celebration began 
with a salute of 150 guns, one for each 
year that has passed since the victory, 
regarded by many historians as the most 
important and decisive battle of the 
Revolution. 
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—Ding in New York Tribune. 


THE TRAFFIC IS GETTING IMPATIENT 


Ford Versus General Motors 


OR several months the world has 

been watchfully waiting for the new 
model low-priced car with which Henry 
Ford expects to reestablish himself in 
dominant control of the small car field. 

The new model will be built on a 
tasteful design more like the Lincoln 
than the old Ford. It will be a 3-speed 
gear-shift car capable of a speed of 65 
miles an hour, with four-wheel brakes 
and a number of other improvements 
usually found only in higher priced 
cars. The cost has not been definitely 
set, but will probably be slightly more 
than the model T. 

The Ford plant will eventually be 
turned over completely to production 
of the new model. Fifty per cent of the 
factory machines have had to be al- 
tered at a cost of fifteen million dollars 
before the new parts could be produced. 
Originally announced for September, 
the new model has not yet been pro- 
duced in quantities sufficient to be 
placed on the market, owing to the de- 
lays incident to transforming the plant. 
But sales are now scheduled to begin 
December 1 and it is understood that 
more than 350,000 advance orders have 
been received, many of them with cash. 
Many persons expecting to buy cars 
have been waiting to see the new Ford. 


The so-called “war” in prospect be- 
tween Ford and General Motors is dis- 


counted by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, who pays tribute to Ford’s genius 
and persistence and says there is ample 
room for both in the industry. General 
Motors intends to keep all of its cars 
in a higher price class than the Ford. 
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Dr. Lee De Forest, the “Edison” of radio, 
and inventor of amplifying devices, in his 
laboratory. 


The World Considers Radio 


HAT the use of radio for amuse- 

ment be abolished and the waves 
be turned over to the governments of 
the world for war and navy service and 
for official communications, is the pro- 
posal of one European naval expert of 
the thirty-six delegates attending the 
International Radio Conference in ses- 
sion now at Washington. 

This proposal is typical of the 
European attitude. Great Britain, Italy, 
Germany, Latin America and the more 
important Eastern nations are stand- 
ing for government ownership of the 
radio industry. America, supported by 
the Canadian and Dutch delegations 
and by representatives of private in- 
terests in all countries, is standing for 
private control of radio. 

American delegates will also ask the 
deferring of action on the Cortina Re- 
port, drawn up at the 1925 conference 
in Italy, which advocates detailed regu- 
lation of the international code system. 
They point out that an impending de- 
vice for the transmission of photo- 
graphs of code messages would prob- 
ably render many rules superfluous. 

So far, more than 1800 proposals 
have been submitted to the conference, 
which will last until Nov. 15. Among 
the more important of these are a pen- 
alty for the improper use of the inter- 
national S.O.S. signal. It is said that 
these signals, used when there is not 
real danger, have caused much need- 
less expense and trouble. Others urge 
that fear of penalization might cause 
naval officials to attempt to ride out 
storms and take serious risks. 

Complicating features are Ireland's 
refusal to vote as a unit with Great 
Britain, and Canada’s insistence on the 
control of twelve more wave lengths. 
Canada controls six wave lengths and 
shares twelve with the U.S., which con- 
trols eighty-nine. Cuba and Mexico are 
also demanding more wave lengths. 
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Troops guarding the court house during 
flogging hearings in a Southern town. 


The Night Riders’ Inquisition 


HAT law is administered by vio- 


























0 lence and disorder of persons not 
aie the constituted legal authorities in some 
om parts of the United States has been 
of common knowledge for many years. 
nd The annual record of lynchings, race 
oli riots, and raids of over-zealous “pa- 
at triots” is a thing of which America 
the cannot be proud. 
ose It is encouraging, therefore, when a Part of the 65,000 crowd that took in the World’s Series at Yankee Stadium. 
rural grand jury in the heart of the . 
the black belt it Aahenan, backed by out- Hail to the Yanks ! Upsets Mark Early Season 
ily, spoken judges, takes hold of a reign of HEY said that “Busting Babe” HE first half of the football sea- 
ore terror by masked night riders, and Ruth, “Larruping Lou” Gehrig, son under the new and opener rules 
nd- brings in 102 indictments against men “Poosh-em-up” Tony Lazzerri, “Jump- has not shown anything particularly 
the charged with complicity in floggings of ing Joe” Dugan, and the rest of the surprising in the development of differ- 
by numerous innocent persons. This hap- New York Americans’ “murderers’ ent strategy, though some of the Pa- 
ons pened last week at Luverne, Alabama, row” would make mincemeat of the cific Coast teams are making a good 
in- where the Crenshaw County Grand Pirates if they ever tore loose. Well, I deal of the lateral pass possibilities. 
for Jury has been investigating an intoler- guess they were right. At least the box Straight football has predominated, as 
able situation which it likens to the scores of the last four big league bage- might be expected in the early games 
the reign of the Spanish Inquisition. The hall games played in 1927 would seem when teams of differing strength are 
Re- jury, in reporting to Circuit Judge A. to indicate the unquestionable superior- likely to meet. 
ence E. Gamble, accused several leading ity of the Yanks in every department. 
egu- members of the Ku Klux Klan, includ- ; ‘ There have been, however, some 
sail ing James Esdale, Grand Dragon of The Pirates were worn ragged in a scores that ran decidedly against the 
eo the Alabama Klan and a prominent hair-raising pennant race in the Na- dope. An aggressive Purdue team came 
sate minister. It did not indict Klansmen in- ional League that continued right out of the West to clean up Harvard, 
rob- discriminately, suggesting that many own to the wire, while the Yanks as did a Georgia eleven against Yale. 
Klan members have the best of motives. 0afed in miles ahead of the field. The Penn caught a Tartar in her old-time 
- But it condemned a group of leaders Pirates got some bad breaks in the rival Penn State. Leland Stanford 
ste who have been “derelict in their duties itst and fourth games. But it is the bowed to St. Mary’s and barely es- 
call as citizens” in inciting this “barbaric team on the alert that makes and capi- caped with a tie against Southern 
oem terrorism of the rule of the mask end talizes the breaks. The Pirates most California, while California looks like 
ahen lash.” Some of the indicted Klansmen effective pitcher beaters Miljus, a Serbian the Golden Bears of yore. Notre Dame 
that refused to appear for hearing and recruit, who did great relief work, but came from behind to conquer Navy. 
a were jailed for contempt. in the tenth inning of the final game, In the Big Ten, Minnesota scarcely 
a d- Commons Canetti, af eneumn, ont after heroizally striking out Gehrig and lived up to her promises, while Chicago, 
urge an isolated case, as dedles happenings Meusel, he let loose ” ign anager wild Northwestern, and Michigan showed 
pe sagged pester ag, | it pitch, forcing in the winning run. The good early records. 
ge 7 Yanks, with Pipgras, Pennock, and : 
de: County (containing Birmingham) and Moore outstanding, held the Pirate Very few of the — Soames 
in some Louisiana parishes. The vic- iin, ene ae oe at mained undefeated and untied after the 
land's tims of the persecution are mostly BB — fourth Saturday of the season. Dart- 
Great whites, some old men and even women. The best thing about this mediocre mouth, Princeton, Pitt, Washington & 
yn the They have been taken from their homes and farcical series was its very short- Jefferson, and Cornell showed clean 
ngths. at night, without the slightest pretense ness. It proved that world’s series can records. Lane of Dartmouth, Balder- 
s and of trial, on trivial charges. One farmer be straight, against the contention of ston of Cornell, Connor of New York 
h con- who rebuked a mob for flogging a negro those cynics who expect every series to University, Booth of Pittsburgh, and 
co are farm hand had his barn burned in re- go to seven games to line the magnates’ Guest of Lafayette are setting the pace. 
hs. taliation. pockets. in individual points scored. 


Capital, Labor, and Federal Injunctions 


A Debate Prepared by Benjamin H. Williams, Ph.D. 


ELDOM has a more important question in industrial disputes been considered 

by the courts than that passed upon by United States District Judge F. R. 
Schoonmaker recently (Scholastic, Oct. 15) when he granted a temporary and 
later a permanent injunction restraining the United Mine Workers from con- 
tinuing most of its activities in the strike against the Pittsburgh Terminal Coal 
Corporation. The corporation, which considers itself to be damaged to the extent 
of $1,500,000 by the coal strike, asked for an injunction on the grounds that 
the strike was an interference with interstate commerce. The corporation argued 
that the strike was a conspiracy upon the part of the United Mine Workers to 
keep coal produced in non-union mines from competing in the interstate market 
against coal from unionized mines. Seventy per cent of the coal from the com- 
pany’s mines in the Pittsburgh district is shipped out of Pennsylvania. The 
strike, by reducing the production at the company’s mines, has resulted in the 
substantial restriction of interstate commerce in coal. Labor officials, on their 
part, contended that the mining of coal is production and not commerce. 

The Clayton Act provides that no injunction shall be issued to restrain any 
person or persons from ceasing work or persuading others peaceably to do the 
same. The courts have, however, interpreted this clause to mean that strikes 
which are for unlawful purposes, although peaceably conducted, may be en- 
joined. The court in the recent case took the view that to strike in such a way 
as to interfere with interstate commerce is unlawful under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. Labor leaders feel that if the decision is unheld in the higher courts 
it will deal a severe blow to labor organizations, as it will then be impossible 
to conduct strikes in any industry in which the product is sold in interstate 
commerce. Strikes in practically the entire industrial field would become un- 
lawful. The determination of Labor to oppose the use of the injunction in such 
cases has already been made clear. A strong effort will be made to reverse the 
present decision on appeal. A more thoroughgoing attack on the injunction will 
come in the 1928 campaign, according to forecasts from the annual Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor in Los Angeles (see page 20). An at- 
tempt will be made to commit both political parties as well as individual candi- 
dates for Congress to a program of restricting the use of the injunction. 

The student of the subject of injunction should keep clearly in mind the 
distinction between equity and law. An injunction is a writ granted to a peti- 
tioner by a court of equity, and backed by all the police power of government, 
requiring a party to do or refrain from doing certain acts. Equity is a system 
of protection for the rights of individuals or corporations which supplements 
the ordinary civil or criminal laws. The injunction is an equity remedy as con- 
trasted with the methods provided in common law, which are suits for damages 
and criminal prosecutions. The injunction is presumed to be used only in cases 
in which the legal remedy is not adequate. Injunctions in industrial disputes 
are commonly issued by federal courts because they restrain acts alleged to 
violate the commerce clause of the federal Constitution. Violation of an injunc- 
tion is a contempt of court. 


INJUNCTIONS WORK 


An armored trolley car 
(left) used to break a 
car strike in Oakland, 
Calif. It bears a sign, 
“The cars of this com- |, 
pany are operated un- | 
der an injunction of the | 
Federal Court.” 


1] 
“COMPANY HOUSES” 


From these drably mo- 
notonous structures 
(right) characteristic of 
Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia mining towns, 
the miners and their 
families have been evict- 
ed by injunction. 























THE SCHOLASTIC 






RESOLVED: That the use of federal cou! 
injunctions for the regulation of dispute 
between capital and labor should be continued, 


Affirmative Brief 


I. The injunction is a just and necessary remedy, 
A. In industrial disputes the law provides no ade 
quate remedy for illegal mass action. 
1. Large and valuable businesses can be quickly 
destroyed by strikes and boycotts of an illegal im 
character. (i 
2. The law only leaves the ruined employer ti 
an uncollectible judgment. . 
a. Labor unions are often financially irrespon. ™, Interst 
sible. . Witho 
B. The injunction is simpler, quicker and more jug fintees to 
than the legal remedies. orceable. 
1. The law is slow. The is 
2. Jury trials are open to prejudice. 







































C. The prevention of damage before it occurs i:fhes a 
wiser than payment to the injured party after The ( 
ward. wires jut 

D. To abolish the injunction in industrial disputeffThe rig 
would be unfair and discriminatory. ben und 
1. The rights of employers in industria! dispute ff. There 
are as deserving of protection as in ether kindfMpeech or 
of litigation. », When 

II. Honest business needs the protection of the ingttere wi 
junction. The use 

A. Security to business, one of the essentials 0 = - 
prosperity, requires that the courts should havi dug: 
the power to enjoin -illegal actions in industria The ini 
disputes. train I 
1. The power of the great labor unions to destro ™ 
business has come to be enormous. ' he ae 

a. Through illegal strikes and boycotts. If th ga 
b. Through destruction of property by viclenc te 

B. Industrial liberty, one of the chief reasons fom, —_ = 
American business supremacy, requires that th The he 
courts have power to enjoin mass action whiclBr the Jo, 
ties the hands of the employer in the conduct 
his business. 

1. Without the injunction the employer woul 

be severely restricted by the threats of labor. Bir;, inju 
a. He would not be able to employ non-unio “ lal 
men. 
b. He could not purchase materials from 1 Joiges a 
open shop producer even though such material rt peers 
should be much cheaper. r Legal ec 
c. Contracts could not be let to the lowest big Proces 
der, if such bidder should be an open sv op 
employer. ae —_ 
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} Interstate commerce would be hampered. 
_ Without the injunction the constitutional guar- 
intees to liberty and property would be unen- 
orceable. 
The injunction is not unfair to labor. 

does not abolish the jury trial in criminal 
ses, 
|. The Clayton Act and other legislation re- 
uires jury trial in contempt cases. 
The right of free speech and assembly has not 
ben unduly restricted by injunctions. 
. There is no constitutional right to the use of 
peech or assemblage for illegal purposes. 
», When the purpose is legal the courts will not 
tfere with speech or assemblage. 
The use of the injunction is not nearly so ex- 
nsive as is commonly supposed. 
.It can only be used when it is necessary to 
brevent irreparable damage. 
The injunction can also be used by labor to 
strain the capitalist. 
, As against the breach of contract. 
. As against illegal lockouts. 
If there is anything unfair in this process it is 
m the law and not in the procedure by which 
he law is enforced. 
. The substantive law can be corrected by act 
f the legislature. 


Negative Brief 


The injunction is, in practice, discriminatory 
gainst labor. 

Judges are often prejudiced in favor of the 
mployer. 

. Legal education is essentially a backward look- 
g process and predisposes the lawyer against 
ew social movements. 

| The legal training of the judge has ordinarily 
n as a practicing lawyer in the service of 
prporations. 

| The social environment of the judge inclines 
m to sympathize with the employing class. 


0 injunction cases the courts have warped the 


w in favor of the employe~. 

The anti-trust laws, whicl, have been intended 
curb large combinations of capital, have not 

adered the trusts but have been used to injure 

bor in injunction cases. 

The Clayton Act which was intended to be 
“Magna Charta of Labor” has been so nar- 

bwed by interpretation as to deprive it of all 

tnefit to Labor by decisions in injunction cases. 

a Labor unions have been ordered to desist 

from their attempts to unionize non-union shops 

and mines. 

b, They have been ordered to cease the conduct 
of strikes in employments which affect inter- 
State commerce. 

¢ By preventing the secondary strike and boy- 
cott the union members have been virtually 


PICKETING 


Picketing means the pa- 
trolling by strikers of 
the vicinity or entrances 
to a plant to urge non- 
union men not to take 
their places. It has been 
forbidden by injunction 
in many strikes. These 
wives and children of 
strikers in Passaic, N. J., 
are picketing (left). 
10} 
UNION VS. ““SCABS” 


A riot which occurred 
when striking plumbers’ 
helpers in New York 
City, (right) attacked 
strike-breaking workers. 


ordered to handle the products of em- 
ployers who are unfair to organized 
labor. 
3. The whole future of the laboring classes 
of the United States is threatened by these 
discriminatory injunctions. 


Il. The injunction is unnecessarily provoca- 
tive and promotes disrespect for the courts. 
A. It violates the cherished rights of a free 
people. 
1. The freedom of speech and assembly. 
a. In many contempt cases the hearing 
may still be conducted by the judge 
alone. 

B. The injunction promotes disrespect for the 

courts. 
1. They appear as friends of capital -and 
as enemies of labor. 
2. State judges are attacked during cam- 
paigns for reelection. 

C. The bitter feeling aroused frequently 
causes great damage to the employer. 

1. By acts of violence of the incensed work- 
ers. 

2. The Bucks Stove and Range Company, 
by securing an injunction against a boy- 
cott, advertised itself so unfavorably as to 
destroy the market for its stoves. 

D. The law furnishes ample remedies. 

1. Illegal acts, by the definition of the 
words, are a violation of the law and can 
be punished as such. 

2. Criminal prosecutions are cheaper than 
contempt proceedings and are often more 
effective. 

E. For these reasons some of the most re- 
sponsible and conservative leaders have 
sought to restrict the use of the injunction. 
1. The Republican and Democratic parties 
in their platforms. 

2. Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, 
John W. Davis. 


III. The injunction as used in labor disputes 
in this country is a violation of legal pre- 
cedents. 

A. Equity was intended to apply only in cases 
in which there was no legal remedy. 

B. It was intended to protect the just as 
against the unjust. 

C. In the British courts of chancery, where 
the principles of equity were developed, 
the injunction has been used in labor cases 
only twice. 

1. In one of these cases the decision was 
later reversed. 

2. In the other it was corrected by Act of 
Parliament. 

D. The American doctrine is an invention of 
the American judiciary and is regarded by 
many legal authorities as one of the out- 
standing mistakes of the American courts. 
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Teapot Dome Restored to the People 


Fall and Sinclair Declared Guilty of Conspiracy by Supreme Court; Now Face Criminal Trial 


URING the administration of War- 
ren G. Harding (1920-22), three 
pieces of public property—the naval 
oil reserves at Teapot Dome, Wyoming, 
and Elk Hills, California, and the Pearl 
Harbor storage station at Honolulu, 
Hawaii—were leased to certain private 
oil companies, Teapot Dome to a syndi- 
cate headed by Harry F. Sinclair, Elk 
Hills to the interests of Edward L. 
Doheny. 

In 1923 a Senatorial Investigating 
Committee, headed by Senator Thomas 
J. Walsh of Montana, uncovered the 
nasty nature of these leases in a pro- 
longed inquiry that attracted nation- 
wide publicity. One Cabinet head, Al- 
bert B. Fall, Secretary of the Interior, 
whose guilt has been clearly estab- 
lished, resigned before the crisis. An- 
other, Secretary of the Navy Edwin 
Denby, was asked for his resignation 
by President Coolidge. Another, Attor- 
ney General Daugherty, was forced 
from office when the Department of 
Justice failed to prosecute the ring- 
leaders. The Administration then called 
in as special Government counsel, two 
di-tinguished lawyers, Owen J. Rob- 
er's of Philadelphia, and Atlee Pome- 
iene, former Senator from Ohio. For 
four years these men have relentlessly 
pressed the oil cases through appeal 
after appeal in both civil and criminal 
courts, and today they stand upon the 
threshold of victory for public decency. 


A fortnight ago the U. S. Supreme 
Court, in a unanimous decision written 
by Associate Justice Pierce Butler, re- 











—ialuur. in Pittsburgh Press. 


MILESTONES ON THE ROAD TO JUSTICE 


ALBERT B. FALL 
(Above) and 


HARRY F. 
SINCLAIR 
(Below) 


stored the Teapot Dome fields to the 
complete ownership of the American 
people, upholding every charge of the 
Government, and branding Fall and 
Sinclair as conspirators “to circumvent 
the law and to defeat public policy.” 
The case had traveled through six 
United States courts, in only one of 
which had Fall and Sinclair won the 
decision. The fraud consisted in the ac- 
ceptance by Fall of $100,000 from 
Doheny and $230,000 from Sinclair, 
which the defendants called “loans be- 
tween friends,” but which the Govern- 
ment charged were bribes. The de- 
fense’s plea that high naval officials had 
urged the leases as essential to the se- 
curity of the Navy in case of a Pacific 
war was completely discredited. 


Last February the Supreme Court 
handed down a similar decision in the 
Elk Hills case (Scholastic, March 19, 
1927) so that all the oil lands have now 
been restored to their rightful owners. 
The value of all oil taken from the re- 
serves by the Pan-American Petroleum 
Companies of Doheny, and the Mammoth 
Oil Company and others owned by Sin- 
clair, must be returned to the Treasury. 
In addition, the companies must stand 
the costs of the cases, and of all tanks 
and other improvements they have made 
on the properties, unless Congress re- 
imburses them. More than $24,000,000 


has already been paid back for Elk 
Hills, and Sinclair stands to lose at 
least $10,000,000 at Teapot Dome. 


None of the principals can be sent 
to jail under the Supreme Court de- 
cision, for these were merely civil suits 
to recover the stolen property. Fall and 
Sinclair may yet have to serve a peni- 
tentiary term, however, if criminal cases 
now pending go against them. Last 
autumn, Fall and Doheny were acquit- 
ted on a criminal conspiracy charge in 
the District of Columbia Supreme 
Court. Public sympathy for two broken 
old men may have had something to do 
with the result. But Fall and Sinclair 
went on trial last week in the same 
court on a criminal charge, and Doheny 
and his son will be tried again later 
for “giving a bribe.” The difficulty of 
convicting Sinclair is increased by the 
fact that two of the most important 
Government witnesses, O’Neil and 
Blackmer, associates of Sinclair in one 
of his holding companies, have skipped 
the country, and cannot be compelled 
to return from Europe. 

The net result of the oil scandals 
should be encouraging to all friends of 
good government. Public morality has 
been at a low ebb in the past eight 
years, and many high officials have 
“gotten away” with large sums of the 
nation’s money. But there are enough 
citizens still vigilant for justice to make 
it difficult, at least, for such corruption 
to remain unexposed. 
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MAP SHOWING THE LOCATION OF THE 
TEAPOT DOME NAVAL OIL RESERVE, 
WYOMING 
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At Last: A Mechanical Slave 


Electric “Man,” Sensitive to Sound Waves of Voice, Executes 
Simple Orders and May Eliminate Much Routine 


N international sensation was 
A caused a few years ago by a play 
called “R.U.R.” written by Karel Ca- 
pek, a Czech literary man, and pro- 
duced in New York by the Theatre 
Guild. In “R.U.R,” which stands for 
“Rossum’s Universal Robots,” an inven- 
tor devises a mechanical man called a 
“robot,” which performs all the menial 
drudgery of a future industrial age. 
Eventually the robots, like Mary God- 
win Shelley’s famous man-made mon- 
ster, “Frankenstein,” rise up and de- 
stroy their human masters. Somewhat 
similar ideas have become familiar to 
movie-goers recently in the German 
film “Metropolis.” 


These parables of the possible trend 
of our mechanical civilization have al- 
ways lain purely in the realm of the 
imagination. Today, however, the robot 
seems about to become a reality. At 
least a mechanism has been invented 
which, when addressed in the proper 
tones, does certain prescribed tasks as 
well as any human could do them. The 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, after several years of 
experimentation, has developed such a 
machine, and has recently publicly 
demonstrated it. An automatic servant 
was displayed which, when spoken to 
at a certain pitch, lit a series of lights; 
at a second command it started an 
electric fan; and at others, it turned 
on a searchlight, operated an automatic 
sweeper, and started a signal lamp. The 
possibilities of such an automaton for 
the simplification of housekeeping are 
easily apparent. The housewife can 
soon go off for a bridge or a matinee, 
call up her machine by phone, and 
find all her orders carried out by the 
time she gets home! 


The new device is a complicated af- 
fair composed of switches, coils, tuning 
forks, electro-magnetic plates, etc., and 
looks like a cross between a radio set 
and a telephone switch-board. It op- 
erates entirely on the principle of sensi- 
tivity to sound waves of certain definite 
frequencies. The newer specimens re- 
spond to sound within the human 
voice register at three different pitches. 
They come to attention when addressed 
in vibrations of a frequency of 600 a 
second; they execute orders at a fre- 
quency of 900; and they “sign off” or 
stop work at 1400. One of them was so 
constructed that at the cry of “Open 
Sesame,” it opened a door. 


The only specimens of the machines 
that are in practical use at present are 
owned by the War Department at 
Washington and are used to regulate 
the level of water in the District of 
Columbia reservoirs, which are under 
control of the Department. When called 
on the phone from headquarters, the 
machine emits a characteristic sound 
seven, eight, nine, or ten times, accord- 
ing to the height of the water in the 
reservoir. The Department can then 
take whatever steps are necessary to 
stop pumping in the full reservoirs or 
transfer water to the low ones. It would 
be necessary to maintain three watch- 
men at these reservoirs if it were not 
for these electric men which stay on 
the job twenty-four hours a day. It will 
be practicable to use them in any situa- 
tion where it is necessary to watch and 
report on some simple state of facts. 
For instance, says R. J. Wensley, the 
inventor, they can be used in power 
substations to answer inquiries as to 
whether the power is shut off or turned 
on, or whether it is strong or feeble. 
They will be invaluable to locate the 
exact spot where a short circuit has oc- 
curred, and they will probably- become 
important cogs in systems of dispatch- 
ing for electric railways. 

Automatic devices operated on indi- 
vidual wire circuits have been in use 
for some years, but the Telephone Com- 
pany will not allow the attachment of 
such devices to its system, and for dis- 
tant points an individual installation 
would be too expensive. The Westing- 
house Company therefore worked out 
a mechanism which could be operated 
by the human voice, either direct or 
over the telephone. The tones are gen- 
erated by electrically driven tuning 
forks which maintain a constant pitch. 
A system of loud speakers, amplifiers, 
and selectors at the transmitting and 
receiving stations puts these tones into 
operation. 








A Key to Pronunciation 
Indicated as nearly as possible by English 


equivalents. Many foreign sounds, such as the 
French nasal “‘n” can only approximately be re- 
produced. 


Page 6. Arbitrage (ar-bi-traje). 

Page 19. Svante Arrhenius (Zvahn-tay Ar-ray- 
ni-oos). Einthoven (Ine-to-fen). 

Page 20. Thaon di Revel (Tah-ohn de Ray-vel). 
Fascisti (Fah-shees-tee). Quezon (Kay-zon). Os- 
mena (Oz-may-na). 

Page 22. Calles (Kahl-yace). 
(Day la Hwair-ta). Yen Hei-shan (Yun Hay- 
shahn). Feng Yu-hsiang (Fung Yu-see-ahng). 
Stalin (Stah-leen). Bukharin (Boo-char-een). 

Page 25. Tycho Brahe (Ty-ko Brah). 


De la Huerta 





DR. SVANTE ARRHENIUS 


Deaths of the Month 


ARRHENIUS, PRor. SVANTE, 68, Sept. 31, noted 
chemist and astronomer. Awarded the 
Nobel Prize in 1903 and since 1905 director 
of the Physico-Chemical Dept. of Nobel 
Institute at Stockholm. 

BALDWIN, ELBerT FRANCIS, 70, Sept. 27, 
European editor of The Outlook since 1893. 

Brett, Gen. Lioyp M., U.S.A., 72, Sept. 24, 
retired “medal of honor man” whose career 
stretched from Indian fighting to the com- 
mand of combat troops in the World War. 

DALZELL, JOHN, 82, Oct. 2, Pennsylvania Con- 
gressman, called the “father of the House 
of Representatives,” where he for many 
years upheld the centering of power in the 
hands of the Speaker of the House. 

DILLon, JOHN F., 61, Oct. 10, member of Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. Fought in Indian 
wars and in World War. 

EINTHOVEN, PROF. WILLEM, 67, Oct. 1, Dutch 
physiologist, winner of Nobel Prize for 
medicine in 1924 for inventing the string 
galvanometer by which the action of the 
heart can be accurately measured. 

ForD, JOHN, 62, Sept. 27, Detroit realtor and 
brother of Henry Ford. 

IvEAGH, Ear oF, 80, Oct. 7, head of the 
Guinness Brewery and second wealthiest 
man in Great Britain. 

James, Mrs. ELIZABETH, 73, Sept. 22, known 
as the “Water Cress Queen” of Covent 
Garden, London’s famous market. 

LeQuevux, WILLIAM, 63, Oct. 13, British war 
correspondent and author of detective and 
spy stories. 

Peay, AustTIN, 51, Oct. 3, Governor of Ten- 
nessee. Signed the bill prohibiting the teach- 
ing of the theory of evolution in the state- 
supported schools of Tennessee. 

RmweouT, Henry MILNER, 50, Sept. 18, former 
member of Harvard English Faculty and 
author of numerous adventure stories, as 
The Siamese Cat; White Tiger, etc. 

SHANK, SAMUEL Lewis, 55, Sept. 25, road 
company manager, yeast salesman, auction- 
eer, and twice mayor of Indianapolis. 

STOKES, Pror. ADRIAN, Sept. 19, London path- 
ologist, of yellow fever in West Africa. He 
was investigating the disease and had 
written that its complete control was near. 

WELL.s, AMy Rossins, Oct. 7, wife of and 
literary assistant to the distinguished nov- 
elist, H. G. Wells. 





The Campaign Warms Up 

HE country is rapidly waking up 

to the fact that for the next twelve 
months it will have on its hands an old- 
fashioned, hammer-and-tongs Presiden- 
tial campaign, both in its convention 
and election stages. More candidates are 
in evidence who have color and fire and 
brains than at any time since the Bull 
Moose excitement of 1912. Scarcely a 
week goes past without some new hat 
in the ring or some new alignment of 
political support. 

A select group of the Republican 
National Committee met in Washing- 
ton recently at the call of Chairman 
William M. Butler of Massachusetts. 
It laid plans for a meeting of the full 
committee in December at which the 
place and time of next summer’s con- 
vention will be settled. The committee 
has nothing to say about candidates, but 
it can do a great deal of friendly ma- 
neuvering for its preferences. It had 
breakfast with Calvin Coolidge but got 
no satisfaction out of him as to wheth- 
er he would be susceptible to “draft- 
ing.” The majority are now convinced 
that he “really means it.” Herbert 
Hoover seemed to command the most in- 
terest as second choice. 

Perhaps a more significant meeting 
was that of the Senate irregulars, who 
met in the office of Senator Borah to 
put forward a protest candidate for the 
Republican nomination and to draft a 
program of legislation. Those taking 
part included Senators Borah, Norris, 
La Follette, Nye, Frazier, Brookhart, 
Howell, and Shipstead, who represent 
varying shades of liberalism from the 
agricultural North West. The group is 
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THE A. F. OF L. IN SESSION 
The Federation officials on the platform with a group of fraternal delegates from England, 
Germany, and Mexico. President Green is at the middle table. 


opposed to Coolidge, Hughes, or Hoov- 
er, some declaring that they would 
rather support Al Smith as a progres- 
sive, than these men. They have some 
leaning toward Lowden or Dawes be- 
cause of their farm relief sympathies, 
but as a whole they favor an out-and- 
out radical candidate like Norris, the 
Nebraska Progressive. There was little 
talk of a third party movement in 1928. 
But the Progressives plan drives in 
seventeen states for delegates who will 
support Norris in the convention. 

In New York, meanwhile, the state 
Republican Convention listened to a 
bitter attack on Governor Smith and 
his Tammany affiliations by Col. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, former candidate for 
governor, who admitted that Smith’s 
nomination would mean a serious chal- 
lenge for the White House. His key- 


THE DON PEDRO DAM 
This great engineering 
project is in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains of 
Mariposa County, Cal- 
ifornia, and is part of 
a great power and re- 
clamation system 








planned for the San 
Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento Valleys. The 
reservoir covers 3276 
acres, and the dam cost 
$5,000,000. The pow- 
er house is shown at 
the foot of the gorge, 
and the spillways at 
the left. 


note speech accused the Democrats of 
allowing vice to creep in at Albany. 
Parts of it were condemned as in bad 
taste by many prominent Republicans, 
and on account of Smith’s wide pop- 
larity, the speech may have the effect 





















































of a boomerang. 


Labor in Convention 


The American Federation of Labor 
held its annual convention at Los An- 
geles, which, like Detroit, is noted as 
an anti-union city. Much discussion was 
devoted to the Federation’s well-known 
opposition to “government by injunc- 
tion” (see Debate, p. 16), and, at the 
other end of the scale, to Communism. 
The five-day week (Scholastic, Feb. 21, 
1927) was again championed. 

The Executive Council’s annual re- 
port urged a halt in the expansion of 
the labor banking movement. Several 
recent failures and the financial dif- 
ficulties of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, which owns the lar- 
gest labor bank, were cited as ground 
for caution until a critical study of 
banking policies can be made. On politi- 
cal action, the Council held up Labor's 
endorsement of the La Follette party 
in 1924 as a warning to the two old 
parties. A set of progressive principles 
will be submitted to both party conven- 
tions in 1928 for incorporation in theif 


platforms. Repeal of the Sherman Anti- 


Trust Law, which has been so largely 
turned against labor, and a demand 
upon Congress to curb the use of it 
junctions will probably be among them. 
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—Orr in Chicago Tribune. 
THE PARTY SPLITTERS 


The incumbent officers of the Feder- 
ation, including President William 
Green, Vice-President Matthew Woll, 
and Secretary Frank Morrison, were 
unanimously reelected, insuring a con- 
tinuance of conservative policies. 


Super-Power 


The most gigantic “power pool” in 
history, with eighteen eastern public 
utilities companies in a single hook-up 
has been consummated over a thousand- 
mile triangle joining Boston on the 
north, Chicago on the west, and Pensa- 
cola, Florida, on the south. Electric 
generating stations with a combined ca- 
pacity of 10,000,000 horsepower are 
linked up, connecting beth the great 
hydroelectric plants of the South and 
the steam-generated plants of the 
North. This makes for a more even 
load when there is a shortage of water- 
power from rainfall. Double circuits 
have been built to insure against a tie- 
up if one of the circuits should break 
down. 

The Boulder Dam tangle (Scholastic, 
March 5, 1927) moved a step nearer 
solution when a conference of gover- 
nors and delegates from the. seven 
states which share the Colorado basin 


| held several prolonged sessions at Den- 


ver. Every state is jealously deter- 
mined to let no other state put anything 
wer on it. Despite years of dispute, 
trading and playing politics, there is 
some hope that these states may soon 
teach an accord on the distribution of 
the water and power rights. The chief 
conflict is between Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. The upper basin states of Colo- 
tudo, Wyoming, and Utah need com- 
paratively little of the water, and have 
agreed to allot 8,500,000 “acre feet” of 
water to the lower basin—300,000 to 
Nevada, 4,200,000 to California, and 


4,000,000 to Arizona. The latter states 
hold out for more, and Mexico must 
also be considered, for the Colorado 
empties through Mexican territory, and 
the republic is steadily increasing her 
irrigated acreage. 


The Fascist Oath 


There are several million Italians 
in the United States, and a goodly 
percentage of them are actively con- 
nected with the Fascist movement in 
Italy through membership in the “Fas- 
cist League of North America.” Ameri- 
can critics of Mussolini's government, 
struck by statements of his that Ital- 
ians should be loyal to their native land 
before all other nations, wherever they 
may be, have wondered recently wheth- 
er Fascism is creating a super-govern- 
ment on American soil. 

The Department of Labor, which 
oversees immigration and naturaliza- 
tion, has been aroused by reports of 
the oath which members of the Fascist 
League are supposed to take. There 





i a : \ _. Poo a 
A group of “Black Shirts’ giving the Fascist 
(ancient Roman) salute at a royal celebration. 


was some agitation for excluding from 
the U.S. Count Thaon di Revel, presi- 
dent of the League, as an undesirable 
alien, and Jesse M. Thomas, a Balti- 
more naturalization official, denounced 
the oath as cause for denying citizen- 
ship. The Fascist League published an 
authorized text of the oath, which 
apart from voicing the general theories 
of Fascismo, requires its members “to 
be disciplined to the hierarchies” of 
the League. Whether this means con- 
trol from Rome may yet be the subject 
of Congressional inquiry. 


The Future of the Philippines 


Manuel Quezon, president of the 
Philippine Senate, and Senator Sergio 
Osmena, both prominent leaders of the 
independence movement, are on their 
way to Washington for a conference 
with President Coolidge on the govern- 
ment of the Philippines. They form 
an unofficial delegation from the Legis- 
lature and are expected to petition the 
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President for a broadening of home 
rule in the Islands, even though they 
have no hope of changing the Admin- 
istration’s attitude toward early inde- 
pendence. They may suggest plans 
which would safeguard the economic 
interests of America under independ- 
ence, such as a preferential tariff on 
American products. 

Whether the President will allow 
himself to be influenced by the dele- 
gates in the appointment of a governor- 
general to succeed the late Leonard 
Wood is problematical. The acting gov- 
ernor, Eugene A. Gilmore, is filling 
the post capably, and there is no need 
of haste to name one of the many mili- 
tary or civil leaders who have been 
mentioned for the job. They include 
Henry L. Stimson, the President’s 
Nicarauguan pacifier; General James 
G. Harbord, president of the Radio 
Corporation of America; ex-Senator 
James W. Wadsworth; Ambassador 
Jacob Gould Schurman, and General 
Frank McIntyre, chief of the Insular 
Bureau of the War Department, under 
which the government of the Islands 
has been. Various Philippine leaders 
have expressed approval of McIntyre 
on account of his tact and knowledge 
of Philippine conditions. 


Washington Notes 


The annual convention of the American 
Red Cross, meeting at Washington, listened 
te a report by Herbert Hoover of relief work 
in the Mississippi Valley, and to an address 
by President Coolidge proposing a federal 
program for flood control and inland water- 
ways development. The House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Flood Control will meet 
on November 7 to draft legislation before the 
opening of Congress. 


* * * 


A suggestion by the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce that a tax reduction of at least $400,- 
000,000 should be made by the next Congress 
was challenged by the President, who holds 
that debt reduction and provision against a 
budget deficit should come first. 



























* * * 


Mrs. Medill .McCormick, widow of the 
late Senator from Illinois, daughter of Mark 
Hanna, and probably the most accomplished 
woman politician of the country, has an- 
nounced that she will run for Congress in 
the Illinois primaries next spring. 


* * * 


The California, a $7,000,000 passenger and 
freight liner of the International Mercantile 
Marine, was launched at Newport News, 
Virginia. She is the largest and finest vessel 
built in an American shipyard, and will be 
used on the California-New York route. 


* * * 


Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York 
will commute by airplane between New York 
and Washington every week-end during the 
coming Congress. 
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Mexican Presidential Campaign Bathed in Blood; Chinese Nationalists and Allies Threaten 
Peking; Trotzky Expelled from Central Committee 


The Mexican Insurrection 


A soldier standing calmly against 
a wall, the crash of a volley and 
the exhibition of a riddled body to an 
awed crowd—this event repeated more 
than eighty times marked the grim 
success of President Calles, the strong 
man of Mexico, in suppressing the pre- 
mature revolution which began in the 
first days of the present month. The 
uprising was an outgrowth of the Mexi- 
can presidential campaign. (Scholastic, 
Oct. 1, 15), Generals Gomez and Ser- 
rano, the two anti-reelection candidates, 
claimed that the Calles Government 
was partial to their common opponent, 
General Obregon. As a protest against 
the tyranny, which they claimed would 
result from a second election of Obre- 
gon, they resorted to arms. 

The outbreak begun with a revolt of 
some 800 soldiers in Mexico City, and 
similar mutinies were reported in other 
places, notably Torreon and Vera Cruz. 
The action of President Calles was de- 
cisive. Overwhelming forces of govern- 
ment troops were dispatched to subdue 
the rebels. One week after the begin- 
ning of the revolt it was reported that 
the revolting troops were dispersed or 
had returned to their original stations 
and that a large number of the leaders, 
including at least sixteen generals and 
sixty-three others had faced the firing 
squad. General Francisco Serrano, the 


A SECRET STRONGHOLD OF THE REBELS 


Great cave at San Juan Teotihuacan, near Mexico City, used as a rendezvous for revolu- 
tionary meetings. In the inset, General Francisco Serrano, the executed leader. 


presidential candidate, was executed in 
this summary fashion. General Alfonso 
de la Huerta, brother of Adolfo de la 
Huerta, a chronic revolutionary leader, 
was also shot in an encounter with gov- 
ernment soldiers. General Arnulfo Go- 
mez escaped to the hill country and may 
be captured at any moment. 

The failure 6f the uprising indicates 
the growing strength of government in 
Mexico. Successful revolutions have 


REBEL TROOPS ENTRAINING FOR THE SCENE OF ACTION 


Many Mexican peon types are seen in this photo of a revolutionary band. In the inset, 
General Arnulfo Gomez, co-conspirator with Serrano, now fleeing for his life. 


been numerous in the last seventeen 
years. Madero, Victoriano Huerta, Car- 
ranza, and Obregon all rose to the 
presidency by the appeal to arms. Since 
the success of Obregon, however, ef- 
forts to overturn the government have 
failed. An uprising in 1923, headed by 
Adolfo de la Huerta, a dissatisfied 
presidential candidate, was suppressed 
early in 1924, and in that year Calles 
obtained the presidency by election. 

The influence of the United States in 
Mexican revolutions has ordinarily been 
on the side of the established govern- 
ment. Both revolutionists and federal 
troops must rely largely upon this 
country for supplies of arms and muni- 
tions. Congress has given to the Presi- 
dent the power to regulate the ship- 
ments of war supplies into countries 
where revolutions exist. By this power 
the President can wield much influence 
on one side or the other. The unre- 
stricted shipments of arms is generally 
favorable to revolution. At present the 
policy of a complete embargo of war 
materials is in effect. The dread of an 
extensive revolution which would be de- 
structive to American property prompts 
the embargo. Misunderstandings be 
tween Washington and Mexico City, 
however, inclined the officials of the 
Department of State against the giving 
of active aid to Calles, and accordingly 
the embargo applies against shipments 
of arms to both sides. 
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Chinese War 


The Chinese Nationalists, whose mili- 
tary successes were halted by divisions 
within their ranks and by the resigna- 
tion of the brilliant leader, Chiang 
Kai-shek, seem now to have regained 
their former confidence. The combina- 

: tion of both the Nanking and Hankow 
branches of the party in a new reorgan- 
ization at Nanking has restored unity. 
Their cause has been further aided by 
the accession of Yen Hei-shan, the 


volu 


iteen @ Governor of Shansi Province, who has 
Car- Bstarted a campaign against Peking, 
» the Hand his move constitutes a danger to 


Since 
*, ef- 

have 
isfied 
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Salles 


Marshal Chang Tso-lin, the Manchu- 
tian warlord who holds Peking, because 
the province of Shansi adjoins Chihli 
and furnishes an excellent point of at- 
tack. The Nanking armies and those of 
Feng Yu-hsiang, the “Christian Gen- 
eral,” who is operating with them, are 


on. §pressing against Peking from the south 
tes in (gud west. 
- been 
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The trouble-making propensities of 
bandits and assassins in the Balkans 
mee more disturbed the quiet of that 
region when General Kovachevitch, a 
prominent Serbian strategist, was slain 
reently in Yugoslavia. The act was 
blamed upon Macedonian comitadjis, 
ot irregular bands operating from Bul- 
garian territory which are seeking the 
independence of Macedonia. Bitter 
feling against Bulgaria flamed forth 

Strong action 


of at Hitken against Macedonians in Yugo- 
be de- Hilavia was said to have caused the re- 
rompts Bently increased activities among the 
zs be Bcomitadjis and to have led to the crime. 

City, The Bulgarian Government did not, 
of the Bhowever, espouse the cause of its Mace- 
giving fidonian subjects, who are somewhat un- 
dingly Bppular at Sofia, but was willing to give 


pments Hasurance to Yugoslavia that the law- 


ksness of the bands would be sup- 
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communists 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 


Thousands of Berliners, 
including many school 
boys and girls, took 
part in the enthusiastic 
demonstration cele- 
brating the eightieth 
birthday of Paul von 
Hindenberg, grizzled 
war veteran and presi- 
dent of the German 
Republic. Communist 
counter demonstrations 
completely failed. 


pressed. The Yugoslav Government was 
evidently satisfied with these assurances 
and the threat of another Balkan war 
subsided. 


Rakovsky Leaves Paris 


When a diplomat becomes personally 
displeasing to a government to which 
he is accredited, his own government 
may be asked to recall him. Such has 
been the case of M. Rakovsky, the So- 
viet Ambassador in France. Commu- 
nistic statements signed in Moscow by 
Rakovsky, urging that in case of war 
the soldiers of every country should 
rally to the Communist army, were one 


reason for the offense. France present- 


ed a formal demand for his recall, and 
the desired action was taken. The 
French Government made it clear 
was no _ in- 
tention to break off diplomatic relations 
with Russia. France, however, must be 
counted as a potential enemy of Russia 
in the movement led by Great Britain 
to build a hostile coalition of western 
powers against the Reds. 


Trotsky Expelled 


Leon Trotsky, the best-known of 
Russian Bolshevists and the leader of 
the Opposition to the Stalin Govern- 


ment, has been thrust further into the 


background by the ruling coterie of 
in Moscow. Before the 
Presidium of the Central Committee of 


the Communist International, the fa- 
mous revolutionist faced his accusers 
on the charge of conspiring with others 
against the organization in control of 
the Third International. The discovery 
of secret printing plants used to spread 
propaganda was cited against him. De- 
fiantly Trotsky declared that the Rus- 
sian leaders, particularly Stalin and 
Bukharin, were usurpers and dictators 
without authority from the masses, and 
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that he did not propose to be bound 
by their arbitrary discipline. The 
Presidium then expelled him from the 


executive body of the “Komintern,” or 
Third International. 


Hindenberg’s Birthday Party 


A hero to the German people in war 
and a popular idol in peace, Paul von 
Hindenberg, President of Germany, is 
a myth in the making. No other person 
has so gripped the imagination of a na- 
tion since Woodrow Wilson’s triumph- 
ant invasion of Paris. This was demon- 
strated when the German people cele- 
brated en masse the eightieth birthday 
of their President with such an outpour- 
ing of popular enthusiasm as seeming- 
ly insures to him the greatest place in 
the early history of the Reich. At the 
reception in the Berlin stadium he was 
wildly greeted by 100,000 people and 
acclaimed by a half million more along 
the streets leading to the meeting place. 


Foreign Notes 


Seventy-one years ago Townsend Harris 
went to Japan as the first permanent Amer- 
ican diplomatic representative to that country. 
On October 1, high Japanese officials, grateful 
for Harris’ work in opening their country to 
the world, assisted in unveiling a monument 
to him at Shimoda, the place where he landed 
and was forced to wait for many months be- 
fore he could obtain a hearing. 


* * # 




















































President Mustapha Kemal of Turkey be- 
gan the delivery of a seven-day message to 
the National Assembly, which was broadcast 
by radio for the first time in Turkey. Kemal’s 
speech will be discussed in more detail in the 
next issue. 

*“* * 


The Vatican, through its official organ, the 
Osservatore Romano, has intimated that peace 
between the Papacy and the Italian Kingdom 
is possible if Italy will agree to cede some 


territory, however small, to form a new Papal 


State. 


Det in Philadelphia Record. 
OUTSKY! 
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Watch this column for advertisements of 
stamip and coin concerns, novelty companies, 
etc. It will contain many interesting an- 
nouncements. 


STAMPS AND COINS | 











FREE! Illustrated bargain list. Prem- 
ium cataloging 40c for names of two 
collectors. 
PENNSYLVANIA STAMP CO. 
GREENSBURGH, PA. 














500 different stamps, 40c. 1000, 80c. 
2000, $3.50. FRED ONKEN, 630 79th 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








OLD COINS—California gold, quar- 
ter size, 27c. $14 size, 53c. 100,000 
German Marks & Catalogue, 10c. 








NORMAN SCHULTZ, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Bargain forty stamps... ..ccccssscceesee 40c 
Jamaica 88 to 96 18c 





3 Roumania Anniversary 1927........... 15c 


WILLIAM GRANT, 
6317 18th Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








6 Triangle Stamps 15c. Scott’s 1928 
Catalogue $2. We carry full line Al- 
bums; Packets, Sets, Etc., Price lists 
free. 

ELWOOD D. WEBER, 
1377. Park Ave., Planfield, N. J. 








INTERESTING — INSTRUCTIVE 
KNOW YOUR STAMPS 


A stamp magazine devoted to the 
interests of the general,gollector. Up- 
to-the-minute stamp news, stories about 
your stamps, precancels, airmails, jun- 
ior section that is the best, club notes, 
auctions, contests and puzzles. Special 
inducement to school clubs. Copy free. 
50c a year with premium. 


THE STAMP ECHO 
Box 226, Times Sq. Sta., New York. 








PHILATELIC PARAGRAPHS 


By F. L. Wilson 
Editor, The Stamp Echo 


Germany, within the past few months, is- 
sued a set of stamps on which appeared the 
portraits of famous composers, authors and 
statesmen. To this set has recently been added 
a new 8-pfennig Beethoven stamp in green. 
Now we hear that President von Hindenburg 
is being honored with a special set of postage 
stamps of four denominations on the occasion 
of his 80th birthday. In this set will be the 
Spf, 15pf, 25pf, and 50pf. This set should 
makes its appearance in the United States 
some time during this month. 

Roumania has recently issued a very at- 
tractive set of stamps of twelve values in 
three distinct designs, commemorating the 
50th year of the independence of Rouimania. 
One design gives the portraits of the late 
kings, Carol I and Ferdinand, and the other 
two a portrait of the late King Ferdinand 
alone. A new set is expected at any time 
now in view of the change in the country’s 
ruler. 

Brazil issued on August 11 two stamps to 
celebrate the first centenary of the foundation 
of the Brazilian Courts of Justice. The stamps 
are the 100-reis blue and the 200-reis ver- 
milion. 

France honored the visit of the American 
Legion in France with a 1.50 franc special 
stamp to be used only during their stay in 
France. This stamp has the portraits of La- 
fayette and Washington facing each other, 
and separating them is the SS. Paris under 
full steam, with the Statue of Liberty in the 
background and the “Spirit of St. Louis” fly- 
ing overhead. France is expected to issue soon 
a new set of pictorials to replace the Millet 
Sower type now in use. 

Palestine has added several more values to 
the new pictorial set—the 2m blue-green and 
10m gray showing Rachel’s Tomb; 4m pink, 
6m dark green, 8m brown showing the Dome 
of Rock; 5m orange, 7m red, 20m olive, show- 
ing the Citadel of Jerusalem; 50m purple, 
90m bistre, 100m cobalt, 200m mauve, show- 
ing the Sea of Galilee. 

Liechtenstein announces a set of stamps is- 
sued October 5 in honor of the birthday of 
the Prince. 

Belgium is expected to issue a new sur-tax 
stamp, the revenue from which tax will be 
used to reconstruct the celebrated Abbey 
D’Orval erected near the French frontier be- 
tween Montmedy and Chimy about 1070 A.D. 
by Arnold II, Count of Chimy. The abbey 
has been in ruins since 1793, when the French 
troops under General Beauregard burned it. 
Once before, in 1637, the abbey was almost 
entirely destroyed. 

Dominican Republic is honoring the Inter- 
Antillian Exhibition, with a series of two 
stamps, the 2c carmine and 5c ultramarine. 
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12 PENCILS WITH NAME 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


France paid $50 for the Venus de Milo, 
art treasure of the Louvre and of the world, 
historians have recently revealed. Learning 
that an unusual statue had been dug up on 
the Greek Island of Milo in 1824, the French 
ambassador to Turkey hurried to the island 
and compelled the islanders to sell the statue 
to him by the threat that France would oth- 
erwise seize their island. 


Arturo Garcia Termenti, 19-year-old stu- 
dent of the University of Mexico, won the 
second international oratorical contest (Schol- 
atic, Oct. 15), his theme being “Latin 
Americanism and Pan Americanism.” Georges 
Guiot-Buillain of France, and Frederick P. 
Hotson of Ontario won second and third 


place. 
a 


Dr. Dorothy Logan of London, who was 
recently awarded the “News of the World” 
prize of $5000 for lowering the time of Ger- 
tude Ederle in swimming the channel, has 
confessed that her victory was a hoax and 
returned the check. She says that her pur- 
pose was to demonstrate how easily a hoax 
can be perpetrated, thus showing the need of 
international regulation of long-distance 
swimming. 

a 


The inscription, “Destroyed by ‘Teutonic 
Fury: Restored by American Generosity,” will 
be carved in stone on the new library at 
Louvain in spite of the effort of Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler to have it altered to “De- 
sroyed by War: Restored by American 
love.” The inscription is typical of many in 
France. It was insisted upon by the archi- 
tect, Whitney Warren, over the protest of 
the Carnegie Foundation, which furnished 
the funds for reconstruction. 


Burlington, New Jersey, on October 8, be- 
gan a five-day celebration of its founding 
20 years ago by a group of English Quak- 
ts, The town has the oldest free library in 
the country, chartered by King George of 
England in 1758. William Penn frequently 
visited the town on his way to Penn’s Manor, 
his estate. Benjamin Franklin once bought 
gingerbread in the town as he travelled 





First National Famous 
Star Contest 


THE SCHOLASTIC announces the 
following Awards in the First National 
Pictures Famous Star Contest in the 
October Ist issue, for the best 100- 
word essay, correctly naming Ken May- 
nard and his famous horse Tarzan: 
First prize, $5.00, Harold W. Sparks, 
Atlantic City (N. J.) High School. 
Second prize, $2.50, Robert Shelton, 
Citrus Union High School, Glendora, 
Calif. Third, fourth, and fifth prizes, 
$1.00 each to William Chenoweth, 
William Penn High School, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Dolores Karn, Rochester 


fritz, Mannington (W. Va.) High 

i School. Sixth prize, autographed pho- 

 tograph of Maynard and his horse, 
ura Hammond, Trenton, N. C 








through on foot with his luggage in his 
pockets. Later he returned there to print the 
first colonial money. Famous sons of the town 
were James Fennimore Cooper and Captain 
James Lawrence. 

Van Lear Black, who flew from Amster- 
dam to Java and back, has returned to 
America. He reports that the chief thrill of 
the flight was on the outward trip when they 
were getting away from Burma. A herd of 
elephants which had been watching prepara- 
tions from a teak forest charged the airplane, 
trumpeting wildly. The pilot, who was just 
taking off, cleared their heads by a scant 
eight feet. 


o 
Ruth Elder and her fellow pilot, George 
Haldeman, who attempted to fly to Paris, 
were picked up at sea, about 350 miles north- 
east of the Azores, by the Dutch oil tanker, 
Barendricht. They were forced down because 
of a broken oil line and their engine was 
destroyed by fire. This mishap ended the 
longest flight ever made by a woman (2,574 
miles). They flew 1000 miles less than Lind- 
bergh on his trip to Paris and 1200 miles less 
than Chamberlain and Levine on their flight 

to Germany. 5 


A Schubert centennial contest is being con- 
ducted in twenty-six countries. Originally the 
plan called for the completion of the B 
Minor, or “Unfinished Symphony.” As amend- 
ed, at the request of many musicians, con- 
testants may elect an alternative of composing 
works in the symphonic form in the ro- 
mantic spirit of Schubert. 


By willing her brain to Cornell University, 
Helen H. Gardner has posthumously proved 
her life-long contention that, given the same 
environment, woman’s brains are the equal 
of man’s, according to Dr. James W. Papez, 
curator of the brain collection of the Uni- 
versity, who has completed a comparative 
study of the brains of Mrs. Gardner and the 
brains of twenty other women and men. 


Edward S. Harkness of New York has 
given $500,000 to the University of St. An- 
drews, Scotland. Mr. Harkness is known in 
America for his generous gifts to Yale and 
his efforts to improve social conditions. 


Vice Admiral Saito, who headed the 
Japanese delegation to the recent Geneva 
disarmament conference, has unofficially sug- 
gested that Japan may initiate a new three- 
power conference if the United States and 
Great Britain are interested. 


Admiral Saito and His Wife 


This unique memorial to Tycho Brahe, the 
great 16th-century astronomer, was unveiled 
recently at Helsingborg, Sweden 


Henry J. Friendly, graduated summa cum 
laude from the Harvard Law School in June, 
has become secretary to Justice Brandeis of 
the Supreme Court, himself an honor man. 











Your Name and Your Neighbor's 


IV. Surnames of Occupation. By A. A. Alter 


ATRONYMICS are suited to a 

scanty and shifting population like 
that of Wales, Ireland, and the Scotch 
Highlands about the twelfth century. 
Among Welsh surnames, in fact, patro- 
nymics constitute about 95 percent of 
the whole, as against but 27 per cent 
among English. For surnames derived 
from residence or occupation one must 
look to a more settled society like that 
of England during the same period. 
Many industries were carried on by the 
Celtic clansmen, possibly as many as 
found a place in the log cabin of the 
American pioneer where quilting frames, 
candle molds, cords, hackles, and spin- 
ning wheels, still kept as relics, indicate 
a variety of pursuits. The Welsh or 














A huge coffee-pot, the advertisement of the 
first tinsmith in Winston-Salem, N.C. Some 
surnames are derived from such sign-boards. 


Irish tribesman built his own home; 
thatched it; killed his own cattle; 
tanned their hides, and made his own 
shoes. But in both cases these things 
were done by one family under one 
roof. Other families were similarly en- 
gaged. There was no distinction. 

In England it was different. Occupa- 
tion was more specialized. That the 
English artisans, even at that early 
time, had confined themselves to one 
trade is evident from such surnames as 
Carpenter and Joiner, who built the 
house; Thacker and Thackery, from 
thatch; Reeder, from reeds; Tyler and 
Slater, who roofed it; Weaver and 
Webster, who wove cloth, and Taylor 
(German Schneider) who cut and fit- 
ted it; Butcher and Flesher, who killed 
or dressed meat; Chandler, who made 
or dealt in candles; Carder, who carded 
wool; Fuller, Tucker, and Walker who 
helped make it into cloth; Tanner and 
Barker who supplied the bark for -tan- 
ning, and Shoemaker. 

Similar names of trades all over 
Europe are preserved for us by sur- 


names that have become fixed and com- 
paratively changeless: In German, 
Zimmerman is carpenter; Woolenweber, 
wool-weaver; Woolenschlager, wool- 
beater, and Farber dyer; in Italian, 
Muratori is house-builder; Ferrari, like 
the English Ferrier, horse-shoer; Bar- 
bieri, barber; Fornari, baker, and 
Maestro, teacher. Compare with 
these the occasional trade-name that 
comes from races still in a tribal state 
and with names generally patronymic, 
as Gobha or Gow, smith in Irish, or 
Caird, tinker in Gaelic. 


Possibly this division of labor, upon 
which so many surnames are based, was 
hastened in England by the Norman Con- 
quest. Cook, baker, or gardener, for in- 
stance, would hardly have been looked 
on as callings distinct from other duties 
of the housewife or landholder of Saxon 
England. But in the castles and manors 
of their new rulers these Saxons were 
assigned to special services. Chamber- 
lain, or Chalmers in the north explains 
itself; Kitchener was the cook; Hastler, 
the youth who turned the “haste” or 
spit; Spencer, the dispenser of stores 
in the pantry; Butler, “le Boteler,” the 
one who looked after the stores in the 
cellar. In a day when men ate pretty 
much with their fingers (forks were not 
introduced from Italy until 1608) the 
Ewer, who brought the water around, 
and the Napier, who followed with tow- 
el or napkin over his arm, were neces- 
sary attendants at table. 





Contest No. 2 Results 


The $5.00 prize for “Name Me” 
Contest No. 2 is awarded to Paul Fer- 
denbaugh, William Penn High School, 
Harrisburg, Pa., whose essay is printed 
herewith. 

Honorable Mention is awarded to 
Lulu Allen, Gardner, Mass.; Gertrude 
D. Enders, William Penn H.S., Har- 
risburg, Pa.; Paul Hillebrand, Catholic 
H.S., Topeka, Kan.; Donald Puckett, 
Fergus County H.S., Lewiston, Mont.; 
Edward Gdanowicz, South H.S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The “Name Me” Contest appears in 
every issue of The Scholastic. All stu- 
dents are welcome to submit their 
guesses, but the correct name must be 
accompanied by an essay on the subject 
not exceeding 100 words. Many of the 
contestants are still exceeding this limit. 

Results of Contest No. 3 will appear 
in the November 12 issue, of Contest 
No. 4 in the November 26 issue. All 
entries must be received in Pittsburgh 
by the date announced just above the 
““Name Me” picture each time. 
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NAME ME! {[4) 
Win Five Dollars 
Closing Date, November 7 


1. My early social career would make to. 
day’s most precocious prom-trotter seem octo- 
genarian. I was the toast of the sophisticated 
Kit Kat Club at the age of eight. Long before 
even sub-deb days, I had graduated from ap- 
prenticeship under a master carver and a 
sumed my duties as hostess. 

2. My elopement with a learned man ulti- 
mately led me to a post of distinction in 
Turkey where I encountered the oriental prac- 
tice of inoculation against smallpox. Believing 
in its efficiency, I fought in season and out to 
compel English people to adopt it; eventually 
I succeeded. 

3. My correspondents were many and fa- 
mous. My friendship with Alexander Pope 
ended in a literary feud, and to me he became 
“the wicked wasp of Twickenham.” He proved 
a persistent enemy. 

4. My last years were spent in Italy and 
France, where I recorded the follies, gal- 
lantries, and politics of my period in a series 
of famous letters. 


John Hays Hammond 
By Paul Ferdenbaugh, Harrisburg, Pa. 
OHN HAYS 
HAMMOND 
has a_ world-wide 
reputation as a mil- 
ing expert. He was 


born in San Fran! 


cisco in 1855. Spend- 
ing his youth in the 
gold fields induced 
him to become 4 
mining engineer. He 
studied at Yale, and 
the Royal School of Mines, Saxony. 
During a stay in South Africa he was 
sentenced to death as a reform leader, 
but the verdict was changed to fifteem 
years imprisonment and then to 2 fine 


J. H. Hammond 


of $125,000. He declined the nomins™ 


tion for Vice-President in 1908, but 
accepted the position of special 
bassador to England during the coro 
tion of George V. 
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The Lost Ghost 
(Continued from Page 13) 


4 was always afraid of her fainting away. 
Then she opens the door, and calls, ‘Kitty, 
kitty, kitty.” They had brought their cat with 
them in a basket when they came to East 
Wilmington to live. It was a real handsome 
tiger cat, a tommy, and he knew a lot. 

“Well, she called ‘Kitty, kitty, kitty,’ and 
sure enough the kitty came, and when he 
came in the door he gave a big yawl that 
didn’t sound unlike what they had heard. 

“But Mrs. Dennison, she eyed the cat, and 
she gave a great screech. 

“‘What’s that? What’s that?’ says she. 

“‘What’s what?’ says Mrs. Bird, pretend- 
ing to herself that she didn’t see what her 
sister meant. 

“‘Something’s got hold of that cat’s tail,’ 
says Mrs. Dennison—“somethin’s got hold 
of his tail. It’s pulled straight out, an’ he can’t 
get away. Just hear him yawl!’ 

“Tt isn’t anything,’ says Mrs. Bird, but 
even as she said that she could see a little 
hand holding fast to that cat’s tail, and then 
the child seemed to sort of clear out of the 
dimness behind the hand, and the child was 





ake to- rt of laughing then, instead of looking sad— 
m octo- @ She said that laugh was the most awful and 
sticated the saddest thing she ever heard. 
r before “Well, she was so dumbfounded that she 
rom ap- @ didn’t know what to do, and she couldn’t 
and as- Mi sense at first that it was anything supernat- 
wal. She thought it must be one of the 
an ulti neighbor’s children who had run away and 
tion in} was making free of their house, and was 
al prac- teasing their cat. So she speaks up sort of 
elieving sharp. 
d out to “‘Don’t you know that you mustn’t pull 
entually MM the kitty’s tail?’ says she. ‘Don’t you know 
you hurt the poor kitty, and he’ll scratch you 
and fa- @@ if you don’t take care. Poor kitty, you mustn’t 
er Pope Mi burt him.’ : 
became MH “And with that she said the child stopped 
e proved pulling the cat’s tail and went to stroking 
him just as soft and pitiful, and the cat put 
‘aly and Mi tis back up and rubbed and purred as if 
ies, Sal Mi be liked it. The cat never seemed a mite 
a series @ afraid, and that seemed queer, for I had al- 


ways heard that animals were dreadfully 
iraid of ghosts; but then, that was a pretty 
d harmless little sort of ghost. 


: “Well, Mrs. Bird said the child stroked 

ee that cat, while she and Mrs. Dennison stood 

1 AYSwatching it, and holding onto each other; 

{1 OND §*r, no matter how hard they tried to think 

Jd-widelt 48 all right, it didn’t look right. Finally 

| . furs, Dennison she spoke. 

$a mi@ “What's your name, little girl?’ says she. 

He was “Then the child looks up and stops strok- 

1 Fran-§§g the cat, and says she wants her mother, 
Spend- just the way she said it to me. Then Mrs. 

x P the Dennison, she gave such a gasp that Mrs. 

h in Bird thought she was going to faint away, 

induced Mut she didn’t. ‘Well, who is your mother?’ 

come smy3 she. But the child just says again ‘I 
er. He want my mother—I want my mother.’ 

- ‘ol _— do you live, dear?’ says Mrs. 

ale, itd, 

Saxony. “‘I want my mother,’ says the child. 

he was ayaine she would say was, ‘I want 

adet , mother. 

, _ ‘Then Mrs. Bird tried to catch hold of the 

0 foe itild, for she thought in spite of what she 

tO & 

nomina 

208, bub 

cial all" 

> coron 



















“ww that perhaps she was nervous and it 
Was a real child, only perhaps not quite right 
Nits head, that had run away in her little 
wn after she had been put to bed. 
‘She tried to catch the child; she had an 
of putting a shawl around it and going 
she was such a little thing she could 
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have carried her easy enough—and trying to 
find out to which of the neighbors she be- 
longed. But the minute she moved toward 
the child there wasn’t any child there; there 
was only that little voice seeming to come 
from nothing, saying, ‘I want my mother,’ 
and presently that died away. 

“Well, that same thing kept happening, or 
something very much the same. They never 
knew when they would come across the child, 
and always she kept saying over and over 
that she wanted her mother. ‘They never tried 
talking to her, except once in a while Mrs. 
Bird would get desperate and ask her some- 
thing, but the child never seemed to hear it; 
she always kept right on saying that she 
wanted her mother. 

“After they had told me all they had to 
tell about their experience with the child, 
they told me about the house and the people 
that had lived there before they did. It 
seemed something dreadful had happened in 
that house. And the land agent had never 
let on to them. I don’t think they would have 
bought it if he had, no matter how cheap 
it was, for even if folke aren’t really afraid 
of anything, they don’t want to live in houses 
where such dreadful things have happened 
that you keep thinking about them. I know 
after they told me I should never have stayed 
there another night if I hadn’t thought so 
much of them, no matter how comfortable I 
was made, and I never was nervous either. 
But I stayed. Of course, it didn’t happen in 
my room. If it had I could not have stayed.” 

“What was it?” asked Mrs. Emerson in 
that awed voice. 

“It was an awful thing. That child had 
lived in the house with her father and mother 
two years before. They had come, or the 
father had, from a real good family. He had 
a good situation, he was a drummer for a 
big leather house in the city, and they lived 
real pretty, with plenty to do with. But the 
mother was a real wicked woman. She was 
as handsome as a picture, and they said she 
came from good sort of people enough in 
Boston, but she was bad clean through, 
though she was real pretty spoken, and ’most 
everybody liked her. She used to dress out 
and make a great show, and she never seemed 
to take much interest in the child, and folks 
began to say she wasn’t treated right. 

“The woman had a hard time keeping a 
girl, For some reason one wouldn’t stay. 
They would leave and then talk about her 
awfully—tell all kinds of things. People 
didn’t believe it at first; then they began to. 
They said that the woman made that little 
thing, though she wasn’t much over five years 
old, and small and babyish for her age, do 
most all of the work. They said they’d seen 
her carrying in sticks of wood ’most as big 
as she was many a time, and they'd heard 
her mother scolding her. The woman was a 
fine singer, and had a voice like a screech- 
owl when she scolded. 

“The father was away most of the time, 
and when that happened he had been away 
out West for some weeks. There had been a 
man hanging about the mother for 
some time, and folks had talked some; but 
they weren’t sure there was anything wrong, 
and he was a man very high up, with money, 
so they kept pretty still for fear he would 
hear of it and make trouble for them; and 
of course nobody was sure, though folks did 
say afterward that the father of the child 
had ought to have been told. 

“He set his eyes by his wife, too. They 
said all he seemed to think of was to earn 
money to buy things to deck her out in. And 
he about worshiped the child, too. They said 
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he was a real nice man. The men that are 
treated so bad mostly are real nice men. I’ve 
always noticed that. 

“Well, one morning that man that there 
had been whispers about was missing. He 
had been gone quite awhile, though, before 
they really knew that he was missing, be- 
cause he had told that he had to go to New 
York on business and might be gone a week. 

“Then folks began to ask where was that 
woman, and they found out by comparing 
notes that nobody thad seen her since the 
man went away. 

“Well, there was this house shut up, and 
the man and woman missing, and the child. 
Then all of a sudden one of the women that 
lived the nearest remembered something. She 
remembered that she had waked up three 
nights running, thinking she heard a child 
crying somewhere, and once she waked up 
her husband, but he said it must be the Bis- 
bee’s girl, and she thought it must be. The 
child wasn’t well and was always crying. It 
used to have colic spells, especially at night. 
So she didn’t think any more about it until 
this came up, then all of a sudden she did 
think of it. She told what she had heard and 
finally folks began to think they had better 
enter that house and see if there was any- 
thing wrong. 

“Well, they did enter it, and they found 
that child dead, locked in one of the rooms. 
(Mrs. Dennison and Mrs. Bird never used 
that room; it was a back bedroom on the 
second floor.) 

“Yes, they found that poor child there, 
starved to death, and frozen, though they 
weren’t sure she had frozen to death, for 
she was in bed with clothes enough to keep 
her pretty warm when she was alive. But 
she had been’ there a week, and she was 
nothing but skin and bone. 

Mrs. Dennison said she couldn’t really be- 
lieve that the woman had meant to have her 
own child starved to death. Probably she 
thought the little thing would raise somebody, 
or folks would try to get in the house and 
find her. Well, whatever she thought, there 
the child was dead. 

“But that wasn’t all. The father came 
home, right in the midst of it, the child was 
just buried, and he was beside himself. And 
—he went on the track of his wife, and he 
found her, and he shot her dead; it was in 
the papers at the time; then he disappeared. 
Nothing had been seen of him since. Mrs. 
Dennison said that she thought he had either 
made ’way with himself or got out of the 
country, nobody knew, but they did know 
there was something wrong with the house.” 

“T never heard anything like it in my life,” 
said Mrs. Emerson, staring at the other 
woman with awestruck eyes. 

“But that ain’t all,” said Mrs. Meserve. 

“Did you see it again?’ Mrs. Emerson 
asked. 

“Yes, I saw it a number of times before 
the last time. It was lucky I wasn’t nervous 
or I never could have stayed there, much as 
I liked the place and much as I thought of 
those two women; they were beautiful 
women, and no mistake. I loved those women. 
I hope Mrs. Dennison will come and see me 
sometime. 

“Well, I stayed, and I never knew when I’d 
see that child. I can’t tell you how I dreaded 
seeing her, and worse than the seeing her was 
the hearing her say, ‘I want my mother.’ It 
was enough to make your blood run cold. I 
never heard a living child cry for its mother 
that was anything so pitiful as that dead one. 
It was enough to break your heart. 


(Concluded on Next Page) 
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“She used to come and say that to Mrs. 
Bird oftener than any one else. Once I heard 
Mrs. Bird say she wondered if it was possible 
that the poor little thing couldn’t really find 
her mother in the other world, she had been 
such a wicked woman. 

“But Mrs. Dennison told her she didn’t 
think she ought to speak so, nor even think 
so, and Mrs. Bird said she shouldn’t wonder 
if she was right. Mrs. Bird was always very 
easy to put in the wrong. She was a good 
woman, and one that couldn’t do things 
enough for other folks. It seemed as if that 
was what she lived on. I don’t think she was 
ever so scared by that poor little ghost, as 
much as she pitied it, and she was ’most 
heart-broken because she couldn’t do anything 
for it, as she could have done for a live child. 

“ ‘It seems to me sometimes as if I should 
die, if I can’t get that awful little white robe 
off that child and get her in some clothes 
and feed her and stop her wanting her 
mother,’ I heard her say once, and she was 
in earnest. She cried when she said it. That 
wasn’t long before she died. 

“Now I am coming to the strangest part 
of it all. Mrs. Bird died very suddenly. One 
morning—it was Saturday and there wasn’t 
any school—I went downstairs to breakfast; 
there. was nobody there but Mrs. Dennison. 

“Why, where’s Mrs. Bird?’ says I. 

“ ‘Abby ain’t feeling very well this morn- 
ing,’ says she; ‘there isn’t much the matter, 
{ guess, but she didn’t sleep very well, and 
her head aches, and she’s sort of chilly, and 
I told her I thought she’d better stay in bed 
till the house gets warm.’ 

“‘Maybe she’s got cold,’ says I. 

“Yes, I guess she has,’ says Mrs. Denni- 
son. ‘I guess she’s got cold. She'll be up be- 
fore long. Abby ain’t one to stay in bed a 
minute longer than she can help.’ 

“Well, we went on eating our breakfast, 
and all at once a shadow flickered across one 
wall of the room and over the ceiling, the 
way a shadow will sometimes when some- 
bedy passes the window outside. Mrs. Den- 
nison and-I both looked out of the window; 
then Mrs. Dennison she gives a scream. 

“Why Abby’s crazy,’ says she. ‘There she 
is out this bitter cold morning, and—and——’ 
She didn’t finish, but she meant the child. 
For we were both looking out, and we saw, 
as plain as we ever saw anything in our 
lives, Mrs. Abby Bird walking off over the 
white snow-path with that child holding fast 
to her hand, nestling close to her as if she 
had found her own mother. 

“‘She’s dead,’ says Mrs. Dennison, clutch- 
ing hold of me hard. ‘She’s dead; my sister 
is dead!’ 

“She was. We hurried upstairs as fast as 
we could go, and she was dead in her bed, 
and smiling as if she was dreaming, and 
one arm and hand was stretched out as if 
something had hold of it; and it couldn’t be 
straightened even at the last—it lay out over 
her casket at the funeral.” 

“Was the child ever seen again?” asked 
Mrs. Emerson in a shaking voice. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Meserve, “that child 
was never seen again after she went out of 
the yard with Mrs. Bird.” 
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A Little Sermon 


You may not see your jokes printed the first 
time you send them in. That doesn’t mean 
anything, except that we don’t know a good 
joke when we see it. So don’t forget the little 
maxim that was on the back of the copy-books 
you had in grade school: “If at first,” ete. 

Another thing. It takes at least a month 
from the time your jokes are received until 
they can be printed in Tyroglyphics. Don’t be 
im patent. 

* * * 

An athletic director was lining up some 
girls for a relay race. 

The girl at the head of one row asked, 
“Where shall I stand?” 

The director, who was very excited, replied, 
“Put your front feet on this line.” 
—Charlotte Peck, Fort Atkinson (Wis.) High 

School. 

* * * 

Little Jane, aged three, had been trying to 
tell time. After worrying over it for a while, 
she went out into the yard to play. Soon a 
playmate went by on the way to the grocery 
store. 

Jane stopped her and asked, “How old are 
you, Ruth?” 

“I’m twelve,” was the reply. 

“My goodness! Next year you'll have to be 
one again.” 

—Sally Stone, Edgewood High, Edgewood, Pa. 
* * * 


Judge: “Are you guilty or not guilty?” 
Prisoner: “I don’t see why I should express 
an opinion and try to interfere with the jury’s 
guessing contest.” 
—Joseph Fariello, Utica Free Academy. 
_ * * 


A man gave his son a dime and a quarter 
and told him he could contribute whatever 
he wished in church. 

After church he asked him, “Well, son, 
what did you give?” 

He replied, “Well, dad, I was going to put 
in a quarter, and then I thought the Lord 
loveth a cheerful giver, and I knew I would 
give the dime more cheerfully than I would 
the quarter, so I gave the dime.” 

—Rose Voltura, New York City. 








Conducted by Abe Savage 









































































Le 
on a 
Stranger: “Where does this road go to?” recei 
Small Boy: “I don’t know. It’s here every coven 
morning when I get up.” , she n 
—Arthur Laverty and Howard Pulling, Parma, § who 
Michigan. Ghet. 
* * * of M 
Z of St 
“There are two sides to every question,” [J who i 
proclaimed the sage. Mant 
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The Flower of Spain 
) By Joseph Hergesheimer 
(Concluded) 


SYNOPSIS 
Lavinia Sanviano, home from the convent 
on a vacation, watches her older sister Gheta 
>” receive all the favors and fun. But Gheta dis- 
covers a wrinkle and then it is decided that 


“— she must marry prosaic Cesare Orsi, a banker, 
— who has long been her suitor. Orsi, whom 
’ Bf Gheta has ignored in receiving the attentions 

of Mochales, a bull fighter called the ‘Flower 

of Spain,” has become interested in Lavinia, 

stion.” { who is secretly fascinated by Mochales. Anna 
, Mantegazza gives Lavinia the first beautiful 

> sides dress she has ever owned, and Orsi, thrilled 
great by her beauty in it, and admiring her sup- 


aie posed indifference to Mochales, proposes, not 
for Gheta but for Lavinia. 


iple in HE house to which Cesare Orsi took 

to the Lavinia was built over the rim of a 

ld not MH small steep island in the Bay of Naples, op- 

rm Me H oosite Castellamare. It faced the city, rising 

in an amphitheater of bright stucco and al- 

: mond blossoms, across an expanse of glassy 

» N.Y. Bf and incredibly blue water. The dwelling it- 

self drew a long irregular facade of white 

marble on its abrupt verdant screen—a series 

slegram @§ of connected pavilions, galleries, pergolas, 

is dad: @ belvedere, flowering walls, and airy cham- 
bers. 

in this § The windows of Lavinia’s room had no 

p sashes; they were composed of a double 

» Phila & marble arch, supported in the center by a 

slender twisted marble column, with Vene- 

tian blinds. She stood in the opening, gazing 

.., B fixedly over the water turning into night. 

pp: She could hear, from the room beyond, her 

» Geteat, B husband’s heavy deliberate footfalls; and the 

le f sound filled her with a formless resentment. 

te Tent Bi che wished to be justifiably annoyed by 

- School them, or him; but there was absolutely no 


cause. Cesare Orsi’s character and disposi- 
tion were alike beyond reproach—transparent 
and heroically optimistic. Since their mar- 
INS riage she had been insolent, she had been 
: FREB both captious and continuously indifferent, 











in ‘ ‘ . 

cold, tet without unsettling the determined eager good 
om nature with which he met her moods. 

ial Y. During the week he went by launch into 
____ § Naples in the interests of his banking, and 

did not return for luncheon, and she had long 

iO WORK A 2 fh 

UST FUN § Winterrupted hours for the enjoyment of her 

's Seals tot (Pleasant domain. 















He was prodigal in his generosity—the 
stores of the Via Roma were prepared to 
empty themselves at her desires. Cesare Orsi’s 
wife was a figure of importance in Naples. 
She would have enjoyed all this hugely if 
she had not been married to Orsi; but the 
continual reiteration of the fact that she was 
Orsi’s wife filled her with an accumulating 
resentment. The implication that she had been 
exceedingly fortunate became more than she 
could bear. The consequence was that, as soon 
a it could be managed, she ceased going 
about. 

She was now at the window, immersed in 
4 melancholy sense of total isolation; the 
Water stirring along the masonry below, a 
call from a shadowy fishing boat dropping 
down the bay, filled her with longing for the 
cheerful existence of the Lungarno. She had 
a letter from Gheta that morning, the 
frst from her sister since she had left Flor- 


ence, brief but without any actual expression 
of ill will. 

She wondered, obscurely, whether Abrego 
y Mochales was still in Florence. He loomed 
at the back of her thoughts, inscrutably dark 
and romantic. It piqued her that he had not 
made the slightest response to her palpable 
admiration. But he had been tremendously 
stirred by Gheta, who was never touched by 
such emotions. A desire to see Mochales grew 
insidiously out of her speculations; a desire 
to talk about him, hear his name. Lavinia 
deliberately shut her eyes to the fact that 
this last became her principal reason for wish- 
ing to see Gheta. 

She told Cesare, with a diffidence which 
she was unable to overcome, that she had 
written asking her sister for a visit. Seem- 
ingly he didn’t hear her. They were at break- 
fast, on the wine-red tiling of a pergola by 
the water, and he had shaken his fist, with 
a rueful curse, in the direction of Naples. 
Before him lay an open letter with an en- 
graved page heading. 

“I said,’ Lavinia repeated impatiently, 
“that Gheta will probably be here the last 
of the week.” 

“The sacred camels!” Orsi exclaimed; then: 
“Oh, Gheta—good!” But he fell immediately 
into an angry reverie. “If I dared——” he 
muttered. 

“What has stirred you up?” 

“It’s difficult to explain to any one not 
born in Naples. Here, you see, all is not in 
order, like Florence; we have had a stormy 
time between brigands and secret factions 
and foreign rulers; and certain societies 
sprang up, necessary once, but now—when 
one still exists—a source of bribery and nui- 
sance. This letter, for example, congratulates 
me on the possession of a charming bride; it 
expresses the devotion of a hidden organiza- 
tion, but points out that in order to guar- 
antee your safety in a city where the guards 
are admittedly insufficient it will be neces- 
sary for me to forward two thousand lire 
at once.” 

“You will, of course, ignore it.” 

“T will certainly send the money at once.” 

“What a cowardly attitude!” Lavinia de- 
clared contemptuously. “You allow yourself 
to be blackmailed like a common criminal.” 

Orsi laughed, his equilibrium quickly re- 
stored. 

“T warned you that a stranger could not 
understand,” he reminded her. “If the money 
weren’t sent, in ten days or two weeks, per- 
haps, there would be a little accident on the 
Chiaja—your carriage would be run into; 
you would be upset, confused, angry. There 
would be profuse apologies, investigation, 
perhaps arrests; but nothing would come of 
it. If the money was still held back some- 
thing a little more serious would occur. Noth- 
ing really dangerous, you understand; but 
finally the two thousand lire would be gladly 
paid over and the accidents would mysteri- 
ously cease.” 

“An outrage!” Lavinia asserted, and Orsi 


nodded. 


“If you had an enemy,” he continued, “you 
could have her gown ruined in the foyer of 
the San Carlos; if it were a man he would 
be caught at his club with an uncomfortable 
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ace in his cuff. At least, so I’m assured. I 
haven’t had any reason to look the society up 
yet.” He laughed prodigiously. “Even murders 
are ascribed to it. Careful, Cesare, or a new 
valet will cut your throat some fine morning 
and your widow walk away with a more 
graceful man!” 

“Your jokes are so 
shrugged her shoulders. 


He laid the letter on the table’s edge and 
a wandering air bore it slanting to the floor, 
but he promptly recovered it. 

“That must go in the safe,” he ended; “it 
is well to have a slight grasp on those gentle- 
men.” 

He rose; and a few minutes later Lavinia 
saw his trim brown launch, with its awning 
and steersman in gleaming white, rushing 
through the bay toward Naples. 


* * * 


stupid.” Lavinia 


The basin from which the launch plied 
lay inside a sea-wall inclosing a small placid 
rectangle with a walk all about and iron 
benches. Steps at the back, guarded by two 
great Pompeian sandstone urns, and pressed 
by a luxuriant growth, led up to the villa. 
Gheta looked curiously about as she stepped 
from the launch and went forward with her 
brother-in-law. Lavinia followed, with 
Gheta’s maid and a porter in the rear. 


Lavinia realized that her sister looked 
badly; in the unsparing blaze of midday the 
wrinkles about her eyes were apparent, and 
they had multiplied. Although it was past 
the first of June, Gheta was wearing a linen 
suit of last year; and—as her maid unpacked 
—Lavinia saw the familiar pink tulle and the 
lavender gown with the gold velvet buttons. 


“Your dressmaker is very late,” she ob- 
served, thoughtlessly. 


A slow flush spread over the other’s coun- 
tenance; she did not reply immediately and 
Lavinia would have given a great deal to 
unsay her period. 

“It isn’t that,” Gheta finally explained; 
“the family find that I am too expensive. 
You see, I haven’t justified their hopes and 
they have been cutting down.” 


Her voice was thin, metallic; her features 
had sharpened like folded paper crossed be- 
tween the fingers. 

“It’s very good form here,” she went on, 
dancing about her room. It was hardly more 
than a marble gallery, the peristyle choked 
with flowering bushes, camelias and althea 
and hibiscus, barely furnished, and filled with 
drifting perfumes and the savor of the sea. 
“What a shame that these things must be 


' got at a price!” 


Lavinia glanced at her sharply; until the 
present moment that would have expressed 
her own attitude, but said by Gheta it 
seemed a little crude. It was, anyhow, pain- 
fully obvious, and she had no intention of 
showing Gheta the true state of her being. 

“Isn’t that so of everything—worth hav- 
ing?” she asked, adding the latter purely as 
a counter. 

The elder drew up her fine shoulders. 

“That’s very courageous of you,” she ad- 
mitted—“especially since everybody knew 
your opinion of Orsi. Heaven knows you 
made no effort to disguise your feeling to 
others.” 

Lavinia smiled calmly; Cesare was really 
very thoughtful, and she said so. Gheta re- 
plied at a sudden tangent: 

“Mochales has been a great nuisance.” 

Lavinia was gazing through an opening 
in the leaves at the sparkling blue plane of 
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the bay. She made no movement, aware of 
her sister’s unsparing curiosity turned upon 
her, and only said: 

“Really?” 

“Spaniards are so tempestuous,” Gheta con- 
tinued; “he’s been whispering a hundred 
mad schemes in my ear. He gave up an im- 
portant engagement in Madrid rather than 
leave Florence. I have been almost stirred 
by him, he is so slender and handsome. 
Simply every woman—except perhaps me— 
is in love with him.” 

“There’s no danger of your loving any 
one besides yourself.” 

“I saw him the day before I left; told him 
where I was going. Then I had to beg him 
not to take the same train. He said he was 
going to Naples, anyhow, to sail from there 
for Spain. He will be at the Grand Hotel 
and I gave him permission to see me here 
once.” 

Lavinia revolved slowly. 

“Why not? He turned my head round at 
least twice.” She moved toward the door. 
“Ring whenever you like,” she said; “There 
are servants for everything.” 

In her room she wondered, with burning 
cheeks, when Abrego y Mochales would come. 
Her sentimental interest in him had waned a 
trifle during the past busy weeks; but, in 
spite of that, he was the great romantic at- 
tachment of her life. What would he think 
of her now? But she knew instinctively that 
there would be no change in Mochales’ at- 
titude. He was in love with Gheta; blind 
to the rest of the world. 

She sat lost in a day-dream—how different 
her life would have been, married to the 
bull-fighter! She would have become a part 
of the fierce Spanish crowds at the ring, trav- 
eled to South America, seen the people heap 
roses, jewels, upon her idol .... 

Cesare Orsi stood in the doorway, smiling 
with oppressive good-nature. 

“Lavinia,” he told her, “I’ve done some- 
thing, and now I’m in the devil of a doubt.” 
He advanced, holding a small package, and 
sat on the edge of a chair, mopping his brow. 
“You see,” he began diffidently, “that is, as 
you must know, at first—you were at the 
convent—I thought something of proposing 
for your sister. Thank God,” he added vig- 
orously, “I waited. Well, it occurred to me 
that if I had brought Gheta any embarrass- 
ment I’d like to do something in a small way, 
a sort of acknowledgment. And today I saw 
this,” he held out the package; “it was pretty 
and I bought it for her at once. But now, 
when the moment arrives, I hesitate to give 
it to her. Gheta has grown so—so formal that 
I’m afraid of her,” he laughed. 

Lavinia unwrapped the paper covering 
from a green morocco box and, releasing the 
catch, saw a shimmering string of delicately 
pink pearls. 

“Cesare!” she exclaimed. “How gorgeous!” 
She lifted the necklace, letting it slide, cool 
and fine, through her fingers. “It’s too good 
of you. This has cost hundreds and hundreds. 
I'll keep it myself.” 

He laughed, shaking all over; then fell 
serious. 

“Everything I have—all, all—is yours,” he 
assured her. Lavinia turned away with an 
uncomfortable feeling of falseness. “What do 
you predict—will Gheta take it, understand, 
or will she play the frozen princess?” 

“If I know Gheta, she’ll take it,” La- 
vinia promptly replied. 

Qrsi presented Gheta Sanviano with the 


necklace at dinner. She took it slowly from 
its box and glanced at the diamond clasp. 

“Thank you, Cesare, immensely! What a 
shame that pink pearls so closely resemble 
coral! No one gives you credit for them.” 

A feeling of shame for her sister’s ungra- 
ciousness possessed Lavinia and mounted to 
angry resentment. She had no particular de- 
sire to champion Cesare, but the simplicity 
and kindness of his thought demanded more 
than a superficial admission. At the same time 
she had no intention of permitting Gheta 
any display of superiority here. 

“You need only say they were from 
Cesare,” she-observed coldly; “with him, it 
is always pearls.” 


Such a tide of pleasure swept over her hus- 
band’s countenance that Lavinia bit her lip 
in annoyance. She had intended only to re- 
buke Gheta and had not calculated the effect 
of her speech upon Cesare. She was scrupu- 
lously careful not to mislead the latter with 
regard to her feeling for him. She went to 
a rather needless extreme to demonstrate that 
she conducted herself from a sense of duty 
and propriety alone. 

Gheta returned the necklace to its box and 
the dinner progressed in silence. The coffee 
was on when the elder sister said: 

“I had a card from the Grand Hotel a 
while ago; Abrego y Mochales is there.” 

“And there,” Orsi put in promptly, “I hope 
he’ll stay, or sail for Spain. I don’t want 
the clown about here.” 


Gheta turned. “But you will regret that,” 
she addressed Lavinia; “you always found 
him so fascinating.” 

Lavinia’s husband cleared his throat 
sharply; he was clearly impatiently annoyed. 

“What foolishness!” he cried. “From the 
first, Lavinia has been scarcely conscious of 
his existence.” 

Lavinia avoided her sister’s mocking gaze, 
disturbed and angry. 

“Certainly Signor Mochales must be asked 
here,” she declared. 

“T suppose it can’t be avoided,” Orsi mut- 
tered. 

It was arranged that the Spaniard should 
dine with them on the following evening 
and Lavinia spent the intervening time in 
exploring her emotions. She recognized now 
that Gheta hated both Cesare and herself, 
and that she would miss no opportunity to 
force an awkward or even dangerously un- 
pleasant situation upon them. Gheta had 
sharpened in being as well as in countenance 
to such a degree that Lavinia lost what nat- 
ural affection for her sister she had retained. 


This, in a way, allied her with Cesare. 
She was now able at least to survey him in 
a detached manner, with an impersonal com- 
prehension of his good qualities and aes- 
thetic shortcomings; and in pointing out to 
Gheta the lavish beauty of her—Lavinia’s— 
surroundings, she engendered in herself a 
slight proprietary pride. She met Abrego y 
Mochales at the basin with a direct, bright 
smile, standing firmly upon her wall. 


Against the blue water shadowed by the 
promise of dusk he was a somber and splen- 
did figure. Her heart undeniably beat faster 
and she was vexed when he turned immedi- 
ately to Gheta. His greeting was intensely 
serious, his gaze so hungry that Lavinia 
looked away. It was vulgar, she told her- 
self. Cesare met them above and greeted 
Mochales with a superficial heartiness. It 
was difficult for Cesare Orsi to conceal his 
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opinions and feelings. The other man’s gray. 
ity was superb. 

At dinner conversation languished. Gheta, 
in a very low dress, had a bright red scarf 
about her shoulders, and was painted. This 
was so unusual that it had almost the effect 
of a disguise; her eyes were staring and bril- 
liant, her fingers constantly fidgeting and 
creasing her napkin. Afterward she walked 
with Mochales to the corner of the belvedere, 
where they had all been sitting, and from 
there drifted the low continuous murmur of 
her voice, briefly punctuated by a deep mas- 
culine note of interrogation. Below, the water 
was invisible in the wrap of night. Naples 
shone like a pale gold net drawn about the 
sweep of its hills. A glow like a thumb print 
hung over Vesuvius; the hidden column of 
smoke smudged the stars. 


Lavinia grew restless and descended to her 
room, where she procured a fan. Returning, 
she was partly startled by a pale still figure 
in the gloom of a passage. She saw it was 
Gheta, and spoke, but the other moved away 
without reply and quickly vanished. Above, 
Lavinia halted at the strange spectacle— 
clearly drawn against the luminous depths 
of space—of Mochales and her husband 
rigidly facing each other. 

“I must admit,” Orsi said in an exasper- 
ated voice, “that I don’t understand.” 

Lavinia saw that he was holding some- 
thing in a half-extended hand. Moving closer, 
she identified the object as the necklace he 
had given Gheta. 

“What is it that you don’t understand, 
Cesare?” she asked. 

“Some infernal joke or foolishness!” 

“Tt is no joke, Senor,” Mochales responded; 
“and it is better, perhaps, for your wife to 
leave us.” 

Orsi turned to Lavinia. 

“He gives me back this necklace of Gheta’s,” 
he explained; “he says that he has every 
right. It appears that Gheta is going to marry 
him, and he already objects to presents from 
her brother-in-law.” 

“But what stuff!” Lavinia pronounced. 

A swift surprise overtook her at Cesare’s 
announcement—Gheta and Mochales to mar- 
ry! She was certain that the arrangement had 
not existed that morning. A fleet inchoate 
sorrow numbed her heart and fied. 

“Orsi has been only truthful enough to 
suit his own purpose,” Mochales states. “Sig 
nora, please——” He indicated the descent 
from the belvedere. 

She moved closer to him, smiling appeal- 
ingly. 

“What is it all about?” she queried. 

“Forgive me; it is impossible to answer.” 

“Cesare?” She addressed her husband. 

“Why, this—this donkey hints that there 
was something improper in my present. It 
seems that I have been annoying Gheta by 
my attentions, flattering her with pearls.” 

“Did Gheta tell you that?” Lavinia de 
manded. A growing resentment took posses: 
sion of her. “Because if she did, she lied! 

“Ah!” Mochales whispered sharply. 

“They’re both mad,” Orsi told her, “and 
should be dipped in the bay.” 

Never had Abrego y Mochales appeared 
handsomer; never more like fine bronze. That 
latter fact struck her forcibly. His face was 
no more mutable than a mask of metal. Its 
stark rigidity sent a cold tremor to her heart. 

“And,” she went on impetuously, “since 
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Gheta said that, I’ll tell you really about this 
necklace: Cesare gave it to her because he 
was sorry for her; because he thought that 
perhaps he had misled her. He spoke of it 
to me first.” 

“No, signora,” the Spaniard responded de- 
liberately; “it is not your sister who lies.” 

Cesare Orsi exclaimed angrily. He took a 
hasty step, but Lavinia, quicker, moved be- 
tween the two men. 

“This is impossible,” she declared, “and 
must stop immediately! It is childish!” 

There was now a metallic ring in Mochales’ 
voice that disturbed her even more than his 
words. The bull-fighter, completely immo- 
bile, seemed a little inhuman; he was without 
a visible stir of emotion, but Orsi looked 
more puzzled and angry every moment. 

“This,” he ejaculated, “in my own house— 
infamous!” 

“Signor Mochales,” Lavinia reiterated, 
“what I have told you is absolutely so.” 

“Your sister, signora, has said something 
different .... She did not want to tell me, 
but I persisted—I saw that something was 
wrong—and forced it from her.” 

“Enough!” Orsi commanded. “One can see 
plainly that you have been duped; some 
things may be overlooked .... You have 
talked enough.” 

Mochales moved easily forward. 

“You pudding!” he said in a low even 
voice. “Do you talk to me—Abrego y Mo- 
chales ?” 

A dark tide of passion, visible even in the 
night, flooded Orsi’s countenance. 

“Leave!” he insisted. “Or I'll have you 
flung into the bay.” 

A deep silence followed, in which Lavinia 
could hear the stir of the water against the 
walls below. A sharp fear entered her heart, 
anew dread of the Spaniard. He was com- 
pletely outside the circle of impulses which 
she understood and to which she reacted. He 
was not a part of her world; he coldly men- 
aced the foundations of all right and secur- 
ity. Her worship of romance died miserably. 
In a way, she thought, she was responsible 
for the present horrible situation; it was the 
result of the feeling she had had for Mo- 
chales. Lavinia was certain that if Gheta 
had not known of it the Spaniard would have 
been quickly dropped by the elder. She was 
suddenly conscious of the perfume he al- 
ways wore; that, curiously, lent him a strange 
additional oppression. 

“Mochales,” he said in a species of strained 
wonderment, “threatened .... thrown into 
the bay! Mochales—the Flower of Spain! 
And by a helpless mound of fat X 

“Cesare!” Lavinia cried in an energy of 
desperation. “Come! Don’t listen to him.” 

Orsi released her grasp. 

“I believe you are at the Grand Hotel?” 
he addressed the other man. 

“Until I hear from you.” 

“Tomorrow: 

All the heat had apparently evaporated 
from their words; they spoke with a perfunc- 
tory politeness. Cesare Orsi said: 

“I will order the launch.” 

In a few minutes the palpitations of the 
steam died in the direction of Naples. 

Lavinia followed her husband to their 
tooms, where he sat smoking one of his long 
black cigars. He was pale; his brow was wet 
ad his collar wilted. She stood beside him 
and he patted her arm. 

“Everything is in order,” he assured her. 
A species of blundering tenderness for him 
possessed her; an unexpected throb of her be- 
ing startled and robbed her of words. He 
mistook her continued silence. 








“All I have is yours,” he explained; “it is 
your right. I can see now that—that my 
money was all I had to offer you. The only 
thing of value I possess. I should have 
realized that a girl, charming like yourself, 
couldn’t care for a mound of fat.” 

Her tenderness rose till it choked in her 
throat, blurred what she had to say. 

“Cesare,” she told him. “Gheta was right; 
at one time I was in love with Mochales.” 
He turned with a startled exclamation; but 
she silenced him. “He was, it seemed, all 
that a girl might admire—dark and myster- 
ious and handsome. He was romantic. I de- 
manded nothing else then; now something 
has happened that I don’t altogether under- 
stand, but it has changed everything for me. 
Cesare, your money never made any differ- 
ence in my feelings for you—it didn’t be- 
fore and it doesn’t tonight ”’ She hesitated 
and blushed painfully, awkwardly. 

The cigar fell from his hand and he rose, 
eagerly facing her. 

“Lavinia,” he asked, “is it possible—do 
you mean that you care the least about me?” 

“It must be that, Cesare, because I am so 
terribly afraid.” 

Later he admitted ruefully: “But no man 
should resemble, as I do, a great oyster. I 
shall pay very dearly for my laziness.” 

“You are not going to fight Mochales!” 
she protested. “It would be insanity.” 

“Insanity,” he agreed promptly. “Yet I 
can’t permit myself to be the target for vile 
tongues.” 

Lavinia abruptly left him and hurried to 
her sister’s room. The door was locked; she 
knocked, but got no response. 


“Gheta,” she called, low, and urgently 
“open at once! Your plans have gone dread- 
fully wrong. Gheta!” she said more sharply 
into the answering silence. “Cesare has had a 
terrific argument with Mochales, and worse 
may follow. Open!” There was still no an- 
swer, and suddenly she beat upon the door 
with her fists. “Liar!” she cried thinly 
through the wood. “Liar! You bitter old 
stick! I’ll make you eat that necklace, pearl 
for pearl, sorrow for sorrow!” 


A feeling of impotence overwhelmed her 
at the implacable stillness that succeeded her 
hysterical outburst. She stood with a pound- 
ing heart, and clasped straining fingers. 


Abrego y Mochales could kill Cesare with- 
out the slightest shadow of a question. There 
was, she recognized, something essentially 
feminine in the saturnine bull-fighter; his 
pride had been severely assaulted; and there- 
fore he would be—in his own, less subtle 
manner—as dangerous as Gheta. Cesare’s 
self-esteem, too, had been wounded in its 
most vulnerable place—he had been insulted 
before her. But, even if the latter refused to 
proceed, Mochales, she knew, would force 
an acute conclusion. There was nothing to 
be got from her sister and she slowly re- 
turned to her chamber, from which she could 
hear Orsi’s heavy footfalls. 

She mechanically removed the square em- 
erald that hung from a platinum thread about 
her neck, took off her rings, and proceeded 
to the small iron safe where valuables were 
kept. As she swung open the door a sheet of 
paper slipped forward from an upper com- 
partment. It bore a printed address... . 
in the Strada San Lucia. She saw that it was 
the blackmailing letter Cesare had received 
from the Neapolitan secret society, demanding 
two thousand lire. She recalled what he had 
said at the time—if she had an enemy her 
gown could be spoiled in the foyer of the 
opera; a man ruined at his club... . Even 
murders were ascribed to it. 
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She held the letter, gazing fixedly at the 
address, mentally repeating again and again 
the significance of its contents. She thought 
of showing it to Cesare, suggesting—But she 
realized that, bound by a conventional honor, 
he would absolutely refuse to listen to her. 

Almost subconsciously she folded the sheet 
and hid it in her dress, Kneeling before the 
safe she procured a long red envelope. It 
contained the sum of money her father had 
given her at the wedding. It was her dot— 
a comparatively small amount, he had said 
at the time with an apologetic smile; but it 
was absolutely, unquestionably her own. This, 
when she locked the safe, remained outside. 


When she had hidden the letter and en- 
velope in her dressing table, Cesare stood in 
the doorway. He was still pale, but composed, 
and held himself with simple dignity. 

“Some men,” he said, “are not so happy, 
even for an hour.” 

A sudden passionate necessity to save him 
swept over her. 


In the morning Orsi remained at the villa, 
but he sent the launch in early with an ur- 
gent summons for the Cavaliere Nelli. Later, 
when he asked for Lavinia, he was told that 
she had gone to Naples; and when the boat 
returned, Nelli—a military figure, with hair 
and mustache like yellowish white silk—as- 
sisted her to the wall. She was closely veiled 
against the sparkling flood of light and bay, 
and hurried directly to her room. 


There she knelt on a praying chair before 
a small alcoved altar with tall -wax tapers, 
and remained a long while. She was dis- 
turbed by a sudden ringing report below; 
it was Cesare practising with a dueling pis- 
tol. Lavinia remembered, from laughing com- 
ments in Florence, that her husband was an 
atrocious shot. The sound was repeated at ir- 
regular intervals through an unbearably long 
morning. 

Gheta, she learned, had refused the morn- 
ing chocolate and, with her maid, had col- 
lected and packed all her effects. Lavinia 
had no desire to see her. The situation now 
was past Gheta’s mending. 

After luncheon Lavinia remained in her 
room, Nelli departed for Naples and Cesare 
joined her. It was evident that he was greatly 
disturbed; but he spoke to her evenly. He 
was possessed by an impotent ragé at his un- 
wieldy body and clumsy hand. This alter- 
nated with an evident wonderment at the 
position in which he found himself and a 
great tenderness for Lavinia. 

At dusk they were in Lavinia’s room wait- 
ing for a message from Naples. Lavinia was 
leaning across the marble ledge of her win- 
dow, gazing over the dim blue sweep of 
water to the distant flowering lights. She 
heard sudden footsteps and, half turning, saw 
her husband tearing open an envelope. 

“Lavinia!” he cried. “There has been an 
accident in the elevator of the Grand Ho- 
tel, and Mochales—is dead!” She hung upon 
the ledge now for support. “The attendant, 
a new man, started the car too soon and 
caught Mochales——” She sank down upon 
her knees in an attitude of prayer, and Cesare 
Orsi stood reverently bowed. 

“The will of God!” he muttered. 

A long slow shiver passed over Lavinia, 
and he bent and lifted her in his arms. 


THE END. 

Reprinted from “The Happy End,’ by 
Joseph Hergesheimer, by permission of and 
special arrangement with Alfred A, Knopf, 
Inc., authorized publisher. 
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For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


I. Ghosts as Raw Material. 

You have an opportunity in this lesson to work 
out a very entertaining and enlightening Hallow- 
e’en program. Use Mrs. Jena’s Ghosts as Raw 
Material as an introductory talk to point out 
that all primitive peoples have feared the dark and 
the silence of death and that most folk in their 
weaker moments revert to the primitive. Then 
show how early people feared the going away of 
the sun and invented all sorts of stories typical 
of the power of the sun and of youth. Gawain 
the Green Knight, translated by Jessie Weston, 
and The Lady of the Fountain from the Mabi- 
nogion, translat by Lady Charlotte Guest, are 
two good ones to tell. As peeple became less child- 
like and therefore less credulous, it was neces- 
sary to surround the supernatural elements with 
circumstantial evidence. Daniel Defoe was the first 
to distinguish himself in the short story of the 
supernatural. Tell the story of The Apparition of 
Mrs. Veal to show the class how the reader is 
made to believe, for the time being at least, that 
Mrs. Bargrave actually saw Mrs. Veal because 
she remembered the chair she sat in and the 
dress she wore. 


II. The Lost Ghost. This is a good ghost story 
to tell. Remember that you must create a gray 
mood. Notice Mrs. Freeman’s repetition of a chill 
air with a dank odor. Then you must be careful 
to maintain the suspense and get a rising action 
with a sudden drop for the ending. A long-winded 
ending is fatal to the ect. 

rs. Freeman wrote this story when New Eng- 
land local color stories were the fashion. These 
stories are never about the very rich or the very 
poor. Notice the detail of furnishing and customs 
that help us to place these two women in a small 
town, respectable, and moderately well-to-do group. 
“The cold parlor,” “the best rocking chair” are 
two. Can you find others? Good story talk should 
reveal the age, sex, nationality and station in life 
of the characters. Women should not talk like 
men, nor children like adults. If the characters 
are to have individuality they must not talk like 
each other. Action and attitude should be insepar- 
able from the talk and should fit into the de- 
scription which has been used for stage setting. 
Study the scene between Mrs. John Emerson and 
Mrs. Meserve in regard to these points. Mrs. Free- 
man uses this scene, just as Defoe uses Mrs. Bar- 
grave, to make the reader believe the story be- 
cause a very sane, well-balanced person saw this 
apparition, not once but several times. Moreover 
she helds herself responsible for the sanity and 
self-control of the other persons of the story. How 
successful is she? Which do you regard as her 
most telling points? Why does Mrs. Freeman not 
explain the ghost at the end? Conan Doyle always 
explains his mystery to the minutest detail. What 
difference in the character and personality of the 
persons telling the story warrants this? 


III. The Flower of Spain. The last instalment 
of this story may be longer than you expected 
if you plotted the end of the story. The author 
has held his story off by introducing elements 
which produce suspense. These incidents also 
create interest by making the outcome uncertain. 
Point out what these incidents are. Does Orsi be- 
come stronger in this last scene or more shadowy? 
Does Mr. Hergesheimer give him one or two 
traits or more? In real life the test of fine char- 
acter is that the person refrain from spite and 
revenge because he understands and feels sorr 
for the person who is at his mercy. Do you think 
Lavinia grows sweeter as she grows older and 
becomes wealthy or is she spiteful and somewhat 
egotistical? Do you think it was necessary to make 

heta so homely and deceitful? Was the neck- 
lace incident melodramatic; I mean do you think 
Mr. Hergesheimer had to hunt for something to 
produce a quarrel between Orsi and Mochales, or 
did the quarrel rise inevitably out of the march 
of events? What about the ending? Dropping the 
villain down the elevator shaft to get rid of him 
was scarcely a subtle way of disposing of him. 
What other ways of ending the story can you 
think of to make the story end in farce? in 
comedy? in tragedy? 

_ IV. The Oaks Wear Damson. There is nothing 
in the world quite so pleasant to play with as 
words. If you know how, oo can play tunes with 
pe sae and t —~y + — before 
about word painting by appealing to the imagi- 
natien through the various senses. Through ‘the 
sense of sight we get details of form, size, atti- 
tude, motion, color. Then through the other senses 
we transfer ergy to our mind’s eye. Listen for 
the seund which is coming to you from the corri- 
dor er from the street. What do you see? If 
the sound is that of an automobile, you probably 
know what kind of a car it is and what the 
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driver is doing. Some parts of speech are like 
some people: we don’t notice them particularly 
unless we get too many of them. Passive verbs 
are like that. On the other hand there are words, 
like people, who make everything about them 
vivid and entertaining. Nouns, qualifying adjec- 
tives, and active verbs make up the distinguished 
citizens of a lively paragraph. You will find it 
profitable to read this essay three times; first, 
mark the nouns which help you to see particular 
images like pond, rather don body of water, 
cat-tails, rather grasses; then, mark the 
adjectives that help you to picture specific sounds 
and colors, as cedar-bordered pond, eerie cry, the 
wader’s long, departing legs; finally, read for the 
verbs to see those which portray special attitude. 
or action, like wild ducks streaming south, sad old 
cranes had roosted in a dead elm. 

V. John Masefield. The daily life of John Mase- 
field seems quite unlike that of a poet to most of 
us. Read the brief sketch on page 200 of Unter- 
meyer’s Modern British Poetry. Many people have 
the impression that his poetry is harsh and 
violent more often than not. If you like a poem 
with a story that is vivid and not too awful, read 
The River. Read Roadways to the class. Tell the 
class how this poem reflects the temperament of 
the author and something of his wandering life. 
We have been talking about words and the im- 
ages they call up. What images does Masefield 
have in his mind as he writes? : 

Did you ever happen to read John Neihardt’s 
Song of Hugh Glass? It’s a good story. 

VI. Mark Tidd. The reading public is like a2 
child who hears a good story and wants it told 
over and over in the same way, or he wants the 
same character in other adventures but not 
changed enough to make him unrecognizable. Clar- 
ence Budington Kelland’s fat Mark Tidd is such a 
character. Many readers of the American Maga- 
zine open to Kelland’s story and settle down to 
another yarn of how the fat man outwitted some 
mean-spirited, stingy, or tricky individual who was 
trying to defraud an honest citizen and was paid 
in his own coin. His are restful stories to read, 
particularly after a diet of writers who see the 
world with jaundiced eyes. 


VII. Forgotten Anniversaries. While we are 
speaking of jolly fat men, let’s turn to anniver- 
saries and notice that of Robin Hood. Look up 
Sherwood Forest on the map and then tell the 
class a story of how Robin and the jolly Friar 
outwitted some one who was defrauding the poor. 

VIII. A Letter to A Young Man. This letter 
should provide a series of talks on popular maga- 
zines and their editors. Use as the basis of the 
talk Mr. Long’s thesis that a boy or girl who 
hopes to become an editor should begin early, 
read early and late, and persist in his effort to 
get into the newspaper and then the magazine 
world. Show how each of these successful editors 
had, besides his gift for editing, 


industry and 
endurance. 


For Social Science Classes 
By Arthur F. Southwick 


L. How much do you remember of what you read 
once? 

After you have read all of the social science 
material in this issue but before you have studied 
any of it intensively, test yourself on the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. What important decision was recently handed 
down by Judge F. R. Schoonmaker of the United 
States District Court in Pittsburgh? 

2. By what means can the President of the 
United States influence a revolution in Mexico? 

3. What city has recently built a museum of 
fine arts from public: taxation? 

4. Who are the following persons: Stalin? 
Trotzky? Rakovsky? 

5. What celebration took place recently in 
Germany? In Japan 

6. What national executive is broadcasting for 
the first time a 7-day message to his parliament? 

. Name the occasion of the historic pageant 
held this month at Albany, N. + and of the 
York, Pennsylvania, “Sesqui.” 

8. Cite an important fact about each of the fol- 
lowing persons lately dead: Elbert F. Baldwin, 
John Dalzell, Adrian Stokes, Austin Peay, Sam- 
uel L. Shank. . 2 ; 

9. What physical principle underlies the work- 
ing of the new “mechanical man”? 
aaa is the meaning of the term “arbi- 


11. What are the legal issues involved in the 
Teapot Dome Case? 

12. Who is R. J. Wensley? Owen J. Roberts? 
Nathan Rothschild? 

13. Locate and describe the government of 
Liechtenstein ; inican Republic; Macedonia. 


tr 


14. Was Robin Hood a real person? 


15. What motor corporations are co: ti 
heuer? atin 


16. Is Senator Norris a Democrat? Socialist? 
Progressive? Coolidge Republican? What state does 
he represent? 

17. Who is the president of the American Fed. 
eration of Labor? 


18. What are the seven states involved in the 
dispute over the Colorado River waters? 

19. Who was Mark Hanna? 

20. Define hierarchy; preferential tariff; grand 
jury; hydroelectric; liberalism. 

Il. Injunctions in Industrial Disputes. 

If your first impression of this debate is that 
the question is a technical and uninteresting one, 
just remind yourself that, reduced to its simplest 
and most practical terms, it means that the warmth 
and comfort that you will enjoy in your home 
this winter is dependent to a great extent upon 

e final decision of the higher courts on the 
temporary injunction granted by Judge Schoon- 
maker. On it may depend, also, (1) the future 
power of labor unions, (2) the price of coal, (3) 
business conditions in general. 

Conflicting human rights are involved in the 
controversy. First, the striker believes that the 
right to strike peacefully is guaranteed him under 
the Clayton Law. Secondly, the coal producer, 
claiming that his is an interstate industry, be. 
lieves he has the right to carry on that trade 
without interference by the unions. This claim is 
based on the terms of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act, passed in 1890 and designed to protect the 
freedom of commerce in this country. 

Two lines of argument may be advanced for 
or against the use of injunctions; viz., strictly 
legal, and social or economic. The first requires 
the study of the two laws mentioned above, pre. 
vious applications of injunctions in industrial dis- 
putes, and precedents established by previous court 
decisions, both in America and England. The 
social or economic argument would entail the list- 
ing of the advantages and disadvantages of the 
use of injunctions to all the parties concerned in 
the dispute; viz., the employee, the employer, and 
the public. It will aid the student to understand 
the debate if he will classify the points presented 
under these two general lines of argument. 

It is suggested that dictionaries be consulted 
for the derivation and meaning of several terms 
which appear frequently in the discussion: in- 
junction, equity, boycott, strike, and lockout. 
Note especially the distinction that the author of 
the debate makes between equity and law. If you 
are acquainted with a judge in your town, ask 
him to explain these terms to the class. 

III. Split-Second Banking. 

1. Why is foreign exchange called “split-second 
banking’’? 

2. Review Nathan 
Rothschild. 

3. Devise a diagram to illustrate arbitrage op- 
erations between New York, London, Tokyo, and 
Buenos Aires. 

4. Suppose that you were employed as an ar 
bitrageur in a large New York bank. In one 
column list the duties you would have. In another, 
list the qualifications that you would need. 

IV. At last: A Mechanical Slave. 

It is not many years since the day that wire- 
less telegraphy was thought of only as 4 toy for 
the curious-minded experimenter. Make a list of 
the wireless devices that have evolved fom that 
toy to the present mechanical man. Opposite each 
one of these inventions enumerate the practical 
applications that have been made of it. Can you 
see any dangers in the development of machines 
to take over more and more of the world’s work? 


V._Teapot Dome Restored to the People. 

Review the history of the case under the fol- 
lowing headings: 

1. Location of naval oil reserves. 

2. Control of the reserves prior to this case. 

3. Senatorial inquiry. (a) Persons involved. (b) 
Procedure or methods. (c) Findings. 

4. Legal proceedings: (a) Various steps. (b) 
Questions involved. (c) Results. 

5. Conclusions: influence upon government, ett. 
VI. The World and the Corner Grocery. 

Who is Glenn Frank, and why are his editorials 
syndicated in many newspapers? . 

Mr. Frank has enunciated a truth here that lie 
at the core of all our civics, history, economics, 
and social science study. Human solidarity § 
probably the mest important fact about the wor 
we know. Why do you think he chose Fort W } 
Texas, to be the location of his “grocery store 
What light does this editorial throw upon ti 
community = and survey outlines series ° 
gun in the last issue? Draw a diagram of ¢ 
to represent the relationships described by ™ 
Frank. 
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You Can Make 
$1.50 an Hour 


and more, every evening after school. 
Hundreds of School Boys and Girls are 
earning good spending-money selling 


LUMINITE 
Radium Pendants 


Here’s an easy, 
quick way to 
make plenty of 
money yourself 
after school. 
Sell amazing 
Luminite Pen- 
dants (20 per- 
cent brighter 
than others) at 
2%e each to 
friends and 
neighbors at a 
big profit. Ask 
to place one in a dark 
room, and from 3 to 12 
will be bought at once. 
No more stumbling in 
the dark to find the 
light. Ruffled tempers 
and bruised shins done 
away with. The radium 
glow guides the way. 
Easily attached to any 





light. Guaran- 
teed for five 
years. Sell like 
hot cakes! 

We will send 
you 12. at- 
tractive Radi- 
um Pendants, 
one inch long, 
with full direc- 
tions, for $1.50 
M.O. or check. 
Sell for $3.00. 
Your profit 
$1.50. Or send no mon- 
ey. Simply send your 
name and address on 
post card. When the 
pendants arrive deposit 
$1.50, plus 10c postage, 
with your postman. You 
risk absolutely nothing, 
for we refund your 
money on all unsold 
Luminite Pendants. 


Act at once. Address the 
LUMINITE CORPORATION 
45 SCOTT ST., NEWARK, N. J. 








Wabash Bldg. 





$3,000 “Prizes 


The Scholastic Awards for 
1928 will close March 12. Four 
and a half months left to get 
in your best creative work! 
“Rules and Information on 
the Scholastic Awards’ are 
ready for distribution. Any teach- 
er or student who wishes com- 
plete information can obtain this 
pamphlet on request. 

Address Contest Editor 


The SCHOLASTIC 


: 












n Cash 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





P. O. Box 757, 





$100 


If you are wondering where you 
can dig up the money for Christ- 
mas presents for Mother, Dad and 
the rest of the folks, we'll tell you! 
We have an article to sell that 
every high school student will 
want the minute you display it. 
A sure-fire money maker. We 
want one reliable representative in 
every high school. If you have 
initiative, write today. 


MYMEMO CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR 
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A World-Famous 
Athlete says: 


“games are won by the feet” 


ST as the proper food is an 

essential to the success of an 
army, the right kind of shoes are 
of paramount importance to a 
winning athlete. 


Today leading stars and coaches 
realize the vital necessity of quick 
sure footwork—and they select for 
themselves and the players under 
their care the shoes that lend the 
greatest power and strength to 
the feet. 


In basketball, as well as in 
many other branches of sport 
more and more of the greatest 
athletes insist on Keds. For Keds 
give strength and security to feet 
and ankles and, at the same time, 
allow for the speedy footwork that 
wins games. 


The special Keds basketball 
shoe shown below is built to grip 
the floor surely—to prevent slip- 


Here’s the shoe 
that’s built for speed! 


“SPRING-STEP”—This new special Keds 
basketball shoe is just what he’s been looking 
for, says one of America’s most famous basket- 
ball coaches. The diagram shows you why. 
The “Spring-Step”’ has a tough sure-gripping 
sole and is shaped to fit your feet. Comes in 
white with black trim. 


WIDE INSTEP STAY 


IMPROVED 
LACING STRIP 
CONSTRUCTION 


RIBBED GUM 
TOE STRIP 


They are not Keds 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


unless the name Keds is on the shoe 


ping and sliding. The soles are 
tough and springy, absorbing the 
jars that tire muscles and slow 
down play. The uppers are light 
—yet so strong that they protect 
the ankles against sudden twists 
and sprains. And the special 
Feltex innersole helps to keep 
the feet comfortable. 


HERE are Keds for every 

sport, indoors and out. Keds 
are worn by champion athletes 
from coast to coast, by more lead- 
ing basketball teams than any 
other brand of shoe. 

Ask for Keds by name. And be 
sure to look for the name Keds 
on the shoe. Keds come in all 
popular styles, at prices from 
$1.25 to $4.50. They are made 
only by 


United States Rubber Company 
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FELTEX HEEL SEAT 


ARCH InsoLe “gt Hr? 


CUSHION 
( Sponge Rubber) 





SCCLIOO!L AND TEXFHRERS 


Snow weet 445G VA ao tat se eNO eeororom 





i 
Confucius, B.C. 551-478 





i (Tloney Wont Buy 
ty Good Posterity 


So it is written, and truly, in the Confucian Book of 
Knowledge. 


























But money will make possible the best available 
training and culture for posterity, and, 
after all, that is all any man’s descendants 
can expect him to do—equip them well 
for the life struggle. 


Endowment Life Insurance, taken in the full 
: virility of youth—when premiums are low 





—will provide such a fund for those who 
in later years will be dependent upon the 
young man or woman of today. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Epwarp D. DurFizLp, President 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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